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Sermons on Vocations 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


a OF our young people have 
wild and weird ideas about the nature of 
a religious vocation. These false no- 
tions, now as in the past, are responsible 
for the mismanagement and misdirection 
of many lives. There are still too many 
pietistic brochures picturing a vocation 
as an extraordinary miracle in which you 
see visions and hear voices. Recently I 
read a little pamphlet published by the 
Abbey of Gethsemani and entitled 
“A Trappist Talks to Girls about 
‘Running Off with God.’” It offers the 
reader the true notion of a vocation and 
of the religious life. I would think it 
could be very helpful to a priest in com- 
posing a vocation sermon, because it 
covers all the important points without 
lapsing into sentimental or rigoristic 
attitudes. 

The author of the pamphlet takes his 
cue from Leonard Feeney’s poem about 
Veronica Johnson, who left her suitor 
and “‘went running off with God.” How- 
ever, in the following suggestions for a 
vocation sermon or talk, I have in mind 
not only girls but boys as well. In these 
talks, it is necessary to view the subject 
from the adolescent’s viewpoint and to 
discuss it on that level. For that 
reason, a casual, relaxed manner of style 
is effective. 

A good point of departure will be a 


‘question: “‘What will you do with your 


life? They say that life begins at forty. 


If that is so, Vocation talks to you teen- 
agers are premature, but I’m sure that 
you feel that you will just begin to live at 
twenty. The point is: Will you serve 
God in Religion or in the world? Or 
perhaps it might be phrased: Have you 
a religious vocation?” Father Clark, 
chaplain at Alcatraz federal prison, re- 
ported to The Queen’s Work that he 
found a notorious life-termer reading a 
pamphlet: “Shall I Be a Nun?” 


TRUE NATURE OF A RELIGIOUS 
VOCATION 


Now, what is a vocation? Is it some- 
thing like the mystic voices that called 
Joan of Arc to her great work? In some 
few cases, vocations have been made 
known by God in an extraordinary way. 
But generally God calls in a very or- 
dinary, almost imperceptible manner. 
You know how God works when He 
wants you to do some good turn for a 
neighbor. Suppose He wants you to 
mind the house or run errands for the 
sick woman next door. He doesn’t 
flash lightning and roar thunder from 
the sky in order to get you to do the good 
deed. He merely enlightens your mind 
to see that this is a good action, and then 
He strengthens your will-power so that 
you will go through with it. Nothing 
extraordinary: no miracle, no voice 
from the sky. That’s the way with a 
vocation. You think it over and you 
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make up your mind. God will surely 
help you through your confessor and 
through Holy Communion, but ulti- 
mately you have to make up your mind. 

It is true that God will help you to 
make up your mind, but you will prob- 
ably never realize that He is helping 
you; He does it so subtly. You are 
only aware of the fact that you are mak- 
ing the choice. The Trappist author of 
the pamphlet on the religious life quotes 
Archbishop Cushing on the question of 
vocations. The Archbishop writes: 
“Tf you become a priest of God, it will be 
a free gift. He will not draft you into 
His service. You have the choice.” 
What the Archbishop says is so true: 
no angel from heaven will tweak your 
ear and say: “Brother, you’ve got to 
signup!” Or: “Sister, send in your ap- 
plication!” 

Therefore, next time you see one of 
those vocation pictures of Our Lord 
pleading with the amazed girl to be His 
spouse, don’t imagine that you need to 
have a similar experience in order to be 
sure of your vocation. A vocation is a 
call from God, yes, but it is a silent call 
by an invisible God. Christ doesn’t 
make Himself seen or heard in this con- 
nection any more than He does in Com- 
munion. 

Here it might be well to insert an im- 
portant point stressed by the Trappist 
pamphlet. God needs vocations. He 
needs them in the sense that the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ needs its members. 
Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical on the 
Mystical Body says: “Because Christ 
the Head holds such an eminent posi- 
tion, one must not think that He does 
not require the Body’s help. What Paul 
said of the human organism is to be 
applied likewise to the Mystical Body. 
“The head cannot say to the feet: ‘I 
have no need of you.’” Christ needs 
His members, therefore, in order that He 
mary cary out the work of redemption. 
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To be of service is a satisfaction to 
young people, and to feel that they are 
indispensable is a heartening thought. 
Each person has his own talents, and 
each one of you has something unique to 
give to Christ. If you do not contribute 
your special talent to the sisterhood or 
priesthood, there will be no one else who 
can make the same contribution. You 
possess a special gold of character, a 
frankincense of spirit, a myrrh of per- 
sonality that can be found in no one but 
yourself. If you do not give it to Our 
Lord, the work of His Mystical Body 
will suffer. 


POSITIVE SIGNS OF A 
VOCATION 


Now, are there any positive signs by 
which you can tell that you are fitted for 
the life of religion? The first and most 
obvious sign is good health. I know of a 
young man who entered the seminary, 
and his father remarked: “I can’t 
understand it. He’s perfectly healthy 
and able to do a good day’s work. I 
wouldn’t mind his going away if he was 
crippled or sickly, but he hasn’t a thing 
wrong with him.” This father had the 
idea that the priesthood is some kind of 
a hospital or sanitarium. Of course, he 
was dead wrong. Good health is ab- 
solutely necessary for living the life of 
the priesthood. So, if you have a good 
appetite, if you eat a heaping bowlful of 
Wheaties in the morning, even if you are 
somewhat overweight—all these are in- 
dications that you have the first re- 
quisite, good health. 

Secondly, you ought to have at least 
ordinary intelligence. . You don’t have 
to be a genius. In fact, geniuses are 
often a sort of nuisance around the 
novitiate or in a seminary. The reason 
for that is because a genius has so little 
trouble in learning that he begins to de- 
velop habits of laziness. While the 
ordinary fellow or girl is hard at the 
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books trying to understand some queer 
ablative absolute or diagram in geom- 
etry, the genius is sitting in a soft 
chair watching television. By and large, 
the successful people in the world as in 
religion are the people who have to fight 
and work for what they have. A capac- 
ity for hard work is better than genius. 
Of course, I don’t mean that stupid 
people do best in the religious life: 
after all, stupidity in many cases is a 
matter of laziness also. But I do say 
that you can make a success of your 
vocation if you have only the ordinary 
amount of intelligence that God has 
given to most of His children. 

More important than these require- 
ments, however, is the firm desire to 
serve God in the religious life. That 
does not mean a sentimental desire; 
this isn’t necessary. Some fellows are 
enthusiastic over the prospect of work- 
ing for Christ in a foreign country; 
some girls are thrilled by the thought of 
being a spouse of Christ: yet, perhaps 
neither may have a real vocation. A 
firm desire is something very different 
from an emotional whim. You may 
have a firm desire to learn all you can at 
school, and yet you may not have a 
sentimental affection for school. A 
firm desire means simply that you make 
up your mind resolutely, no matter how 
much of a sacrifice religious life might 
mean. Maybe you dislike the thought 
of dressing up in yards and yards of 
black material for the rest of your life. 
That doesn’t really matter. All that 
matters is your resolution to serve God. 


NEGATIVE SIGNS OF A 
VOCATION 


Are there any negative signs to help 
you in making your decision? That is, 
are there any factors that will help you 
to realize that the religious life is not for 
you? There are, of course, many such 
signs if you are careful to observe them. 


I might select at random three such 
pointers—each beginning with the letter 
S. 

The first is selfishness. A fellow or 
girl who is deeply selfish cannot make a 
success of the priesthood or sisterhood 
because sacrifice is the heart and center 
of that type of life. So, if you must have 
bananas on your corn flakes when every- 
one else in the family goes without, it’s 
a bad sign. Don’t take that too seri- 
ously, however. We are all somewhat 
selfish, of course, and a single imperfec- 
tion may be counterbalanced by many 
examples of unseliishness. It is a ques- 
tion of the degree of selfishness. If you 
find that you are generally regarded by 
your friends as a selfish person, and that 
you are never willing to admit you are 
wrong in your opinions; if you refuse to 
cooperate in class projects or to accom- 
modate yourself to another’s conveni- 
ence when he wants to go to the ball- 
game and you are intent on seeing the 
circus—these are real danger signs. You 
had better forget about a vocation until 
you have ironed out the stubborn 
streaks in your character. 

The second sign of lack of a vocation 
may seem curious, but it is nevertheless 
a genuine sign. It is sadness. All spirit- 
ual writers have emphasized the neces- 
sity of joy in order to live a good religious 
life. There are certain holy pictures that 
represent the Saints as though they had 
just gotten out of the wrong side of the 
bed with a sinus headache. That’s not 
sanctity or evidence of spirituality. St. 
Teresa of Avila said that she would not 
have any sadness in her house, and I be- 
lieve it was the Little Flower who used 
to write in her copy-book: “A sad saint 
is a sad sort of a saint.”” So, if you are 
continually walking around in a mood 
of dark depression and gloom, grumbling 
and griping at every little thing, you are 
not yet ready for the seminary or novi- 
tiate. The blues are a luxury that is not 
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enjoyed by the poor men and women in 
convents and monasteries. 


LACK OF HUMOR IMPLIES 
LATER DISAPPOINTMENT 


The little Trappist pamphlet I have 
already referred to brings out the need 
of humor in those who serve God in re- 
ligion. “Kitty told Brian that Sister 
Geraldine had said that any girl who had 
three bones could become a nun. When 
her big brother looked puzzled she ex- 
plained: ‘I’ve got all three—a wishbone, 
a funny-bone and a backbone. You 
know what a funny-bone I have.’ Sister 
Geraldine claims a sense of humor is in- 
dispensable for the religious life. You’ve 
got to be able to laugh, she said: to be 
able to make others laugh, and especially 
to be able to laugh at yourself. It is the 
one way to get over the rough spots.” 

If chronic melancholy is the ruination 
of many marriages, it can certainly be 
the ruination of convents and rectories. 
When you first enter a Religious Order 
you are on a “honeymoon.” God has 
given you certain special consolations to 
lead you forward on the path of love. 
But after a time He withdraws these 
comforts, and, in a sense, you have to 
stand on your own two feet. According 
to the Trappist booklet, in the early 
stages of your religious career, you look 
at the novices as “mirrors of justice,” 
“seats of wisdom” and “vessels of singu- 
lar devotion.” Later on, you get to 
know these paragons of virtue and you 
are disappointed. “But now?—the 
‘mirrors’ are cracked, the ‘seats’ broken 
and the ‘vessels’ certainly singular but 
not very devotional.” In other words, 
we begin to see the other seminarians 
and the other novices as they truly are— 
in all their human imperfections. 

If you have no sense of humor, the 
disillusion will be too much for you. You 
will make your own life miserable and 
cause endless friction in the community 
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with your sour complaints, your gossip, 
your “touchiness.”” Perhaps you will 
take your departure with a mournful 
groan—or, yet worse, stay on with a 
high-and-mighty feeling of spiritual 
superiority over the rest, becoming a 
hermit with uncharitable thoughts about 
your fellows. No, the hang-dog look 
and the sad sigh are not standard 
equipment for the life of religion. 

The third negative sign is supercilious- 
ness. The word itself comes from the 
Latin word for eyebrow. It means the 
habit of raising your eyebrow as a ges- 
ture of contempt for another person. 
You lift your eyebrow to “‘put the other 
person in his place.” It is conceit of the 
most contemptible kind. Naturally a 
person who is supercilious, arrogant and 
haughty will never make a success of the 
religious life. In the convent a novice 
will look down her nose at the other 
Sisters, as though they came from a 
different social class and should be con- 
stantly aware of it. In amonastery such 
a person will be the source of endless 
friction. If therefore you are sad, selfish 
or supercilious, try to get rid of these 
defects before you think of living a re- 
ligious life. 


MERE SENTIMENT IS AN 
UNTRUSTWORTHY MOTIVE 


In making up your mind, a few cau- 
tions are in order. First, beware of 
sentiment. Don’t make up your mind 
because the life of a nun strikes you as 
romantic or poetic. Just use your com- 
mon-sense to find out if you have a good 
mind, a healthy body and a firm desire 
to serve God. Again; don’t let anyone’s 
personality be the influence that is re- 
sponsible for your decision. Parents and 
teachers should encourage and foster 
vocations: however, you must not de- 
cide to enter a particular state of life 
merely because Sister Theresa seems to 
be counting on you to enter her Order. 
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Don’t allow your mother to have the 
vocation for you. Be a man and make 
up your own mind regardless of what 
anyone else thinks. Be a valiant woman 
like St. Catherine of Siena. It is most 
commendable that you have a whole- 
some respect for your father. But do 
not let your mother’s persuasion lure 
you in—nor your father’s threats and 
criticism keep you out of the religious 
life. It is up to you to discover God’s 
will: you must reverence your parents’ 
wishes and listen to their arguments, but 
you should use them only as helps to 
enable you to do God’s will. 


VOCATION AS A CALL TO A 
HIGHER STATE 


If you make up your mind that God 
wants you to enter and you follow 
through with your decision, then you 
have chosen the greater grace. If you 
choose another state of life, you have 
chosen the lesser grace. There is no 
moral obligation to follow your vocation 
unless you feel that you might lose your 
soul in some secular state. And don’t be 
too sure you won't lose it in the world. 
A few years ago, a young man was or- 
dained to the priesthood in a New York 
church, and that very same day a class- 
mate from his parochial school was in- 
dicted for a brutal murder. 

Poverty, chastity and obedience to 
Religious Superiors are not command- 
ments but counsels, and a counsel is a 
request by God for a certain special gift. 


However, it is a request and not a de- 
mand. Nevertheless, the rejection of 
your vocation will ordinarily mean a 
lower place for you in heaven. For the 
religious life is a life of sacrifice, a con- 
stant offering of self as a living sacrifice: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence and only the violent bear it 
away.” Every Christian must do vio- 
lence to self through penance and morti- 
fication, but the Religious must be more 
violent than the lay person because that 
is the precise reason why he has taken 
himself out of the world and apart from 
men. 

When you think of vocation, however, 
don’t think of obligation but of love. 
Think of the privilege of living so close 
to God, of serving Him all day long. . Try 
to cultivate that attitude of mind which 
makes you ready, willing and anxious to 
give yourself totally and completely to 
God without reservation. You are like 
the Magi. They did not have the moral 
obligation of following the star under 
pain of mortal sin. If they had cared to, 
they could have watched it without any 
intention of pursuing it. Yet, out of love 
they did follow it, hurrying through the 
dark lands of the East till they came to 
the crib where Christ was born. So also 
with you! See if there is the star of a 
religious vocation in your sky. _If there 
is, forget about obligation and follow it 
out of love. It will lead you to a very 
intimate friendship with Christ and a 
high place in heaven. 
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The Glory of the Eastern 
Liturgy 


By JEROME GASSNER, 0O.S.B. 


I. The Heavenly Liturgy' 


int Roman Pontiffs have never 
ceased to pray and to labor for the re- 
union of the separated Eastern Church. 
A new hope arose and new efforts were 
made to approach the East during the 
Pontificate of Pope Pius XI. Monasti- 
cism and the Liturgical Movement were 
expected to codperate to an important 
extent. Unexpectedly in our days the 
East approached the West. Russian 
political power is rolling down over 
Europe like an avalanche loosed from 
the Ural Mountains. Practically the 
East now extends to the Atlantic and to 
the Mediterranean, even to the very 
doors of the Vatican. 

It seems imperative to understand 
the signs of the time. Not that we 
should look at the events only with hor- 
ror-stricken nerves, anticipating the 
destruction of Christian culture and 
Western civilization by nihilistic forces. 
It is imperative to see in the pitch dark- 
ness of a disintegrating process the finger 
of God. There is still a light shining, 
transparent through the turmoil. There 

1 This is the first of a series of three articles 
in which Dom Gassner explores the Eastern 
Liturgy. A second article (scheduled for the 
April issue) will demonstrate the effect of the 
Eastern Liturgy on the works of the outstand- 
ing in Russian literature—an effect that 
is plainly visible even in the writings of authors 
who would seem to have lost all supernatural 
faith. In a final article Dom Gassner will 
analyze the Scriptural background of the 
Eastern Liturgy, and trace its development 


from the selfsame essential elements which it 
shares with the Liturgy of the West. 
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exists still the profoundly religious 
Russian soul. There are still souls 
scattered all over that vast country of 
whom Dostojevsky, the prophet of the 
Russian revolution, wrote (in ‘The 
Brothers Karamazov’’): ‘‘ Meanwhile 
in their solitude, they keep the image 
of Christ fair and undefiled, in the 
purity of God’s truth, from the times of 
the Fathers of old, the Apostles and the 
Martyrs. And when the time comes, 
they will show it to the tottering creeds 
of the world.” 


RUSSIAN CULTURE ROOTED IN THE 
EASTERN LITURGY 


It is consoling and inspiring to re- 
member the cause which has impressed 
the face of Christ so deeply in the 
Russian soul that it could not be for- 
gotten, that it is still distinctly visible 
to-day—the Eastern Liturgy. Review- 
ing Russian culture from the time of the 
conversion of Russia in the tenth century 
until the time of the Communist revolu- 
tion, and comparing it with the Chris- 
tian culture of the West since the end 
of the Middle Ages, it is a fact that for 
the Russian people the Liturgy re- 
mained to a much higher degree the 
formative element of mind and heart, 
of philosophy and art, of thought and 
life, than it was for the nations of the 
Latin Rite. What is left of Christian 
culture in Russia—the remaining roots, 
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the hidden seeds, which might spring up 
one day into new youth and flowering, 
which give promise of a future triumph 
with Christ—are sacred relics of her 
glorious Liturgy. 

As a contribution to an adequate 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Eastern Liturgy and its influence es- 
pecially on Russian mentality, we ex- 
plain in this article under the title of 
“The Heavenly Liturgy” its character- 
istic features, its influence on Byzantine 
art and Russian literature; in a later 
article we hope to analyse the main 
lines of its Scriptural background and 
its relations to the Roman Liturgy, so 
that our study may help the reader not 
only to understand the religious atmos- 
phere of the East, but at the same time 
to form a more profound appreciation 
of the Roman Liturgy, especially of the 
Sacred Canon and its mysteries. To see 
the common heritage of both Liturgies, 
to state exactly the points of difference, 
to find them not opposed one to the other 
but complementing each other in a 
higher, harmonious beauty, is an en- 
trancing spiritual experience. 


LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF THE 
RUSSIAN CONVERSION 


What a legend (testified by the 
“Chronicle of Nestor’’) tells about the 
conversion of Russia to the Christian 
faith sounds like a preface to a descrip- 
tion of the Eastern Liturgy. An Em- 
bassy from Kiew, the ‘‘God-protected 
mother of all the cities of Russia,” 
consisting of emissaries from Prince 
Vladimir of Kiew, arrived at the im- 
perial court of Byzantium and assisted 
for the first time at a solemn celebra- 
tion in the Hagia Sophia. We may im- 
agine that marvellous dome in its full 
splendor, worthy of Solomon: the im- 
mense architecture, the gorgeous vaulted 
space, imitating the sky; the interior 
sumptuously decorated with mosaics 


upon a golden background. On the 
walls of the portico were pictures with 
animals intoning the “‘ Benedicite omnia 
opera Domini Domino.” The walls of 
the nave were covered with designs of 
grape-vines, golden leaves and golden 
grapes. The ambo was brilliant with 
gold, silver, precious stones and ivory. 
A silver choir screen rose above pillars 
in the capitals of which were carved 
medallions of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
Saints and Prophets. Above the King’s 
Door in the center, leading to the sanc- 
tuary, was represented “‘ Christus Panto- 
krator” adored by the Emperor Justin- 
ian. The altar of gold was inlaid with 
precious stones; in the altar cloths of 
brocaded silk were woven pictures of 
Christ, the Prophets and the Apostles. 
In these magnificent surroundings we 
must visualize the unfolding of the 
sacred drama of the Eastern Liturgy: 
the rich vestments, the precious sacred 
vessels, the festive chants, the impres- 
sive prayers, the incense rising from 
many censers and softly floating up- 
wards and overhead in the cupola, its 
rising waves mingling with the sunlight 
streaming through the windows. Here 
was a symphony of lights and colors, 
sun rays, incense, melodies and prayers. 
The hierarchy surrounding the golden 
altar, the awe-inspiring gestures, the 
mysterious actions, Christ the heavenly 
High-Priest in the center, the “‘ Majestas 
Domini” overshadowing the assembly— 
the whole was an image, a reflection, of 
the Heavenly Liturgy. 

This is what the ambassadors reported 
to Kiew, the capital of Rus: “So we 
went into Greece and were taken to the 
place wherein they worship their God— 
and we did not know whether we were 
in heaven or on earth, for nowhere else 
in the world is there so beautiful a 
sight. We cannot describe it: we only 
know that it is there that God taber- 
nacles among men.” Upon this message 
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Rus accepted the Christian faith. Such 
is the legend. 


WHY THE EASTERN LITURGY 
IS CALLED “HEAVENLY” 


“Heavenly Liturgy’! is the most ade- 
quate term to describe with one single 
expression the character of the Eastern 
Liturgy. It is enacted in the kingdom 
of heaven, in the temple of heaven, 
upon the heavenly altar, before the 
God of glory, celebrated by Christ and 
with Christ glorified, with the Heavenly 
High-Priest surrounded by the Cherubim 
and Seraphim and the triumphant 
Church. 

Every liturgical action implies a 
double aspect of movement: of man 
to God, and of God to man. Hence, 
the Eastern Liturgy unfolds the sacred 
drama as an approach of man to the 
throne of God, as an entering into the 
heavenly sanctuary, as a standing be- 
fore the heavenly altar, as an ascending 
into the glory of God. Since this is 
effected through the mediation of Christ, 
the liturgical celebration is conceived 
and enacted as the entrance of Christ 
Himself into His glory by Resurrection 
and Ascension, as a renewal of His 
glorification. On the other hand, from 
the aspect of the approach of God 
towards man, the Eastern Liturgy 
understands the sacred function as a 
manifestation, as a revelation of the 
glory of God, as a theophany. So far 
this manifestation and communication 
of the glory of God implies again the 
mediation of the Word Incarnate; the 
Eastern Liturgy experiences in a con- 
tinued process the Epiphany, the mani- 
festation of the Son of God by Nativity, 
Resurrection and glorification, and antic- 


1Cfr. Julius Tyciak, “Die Liturgie als 
 — éstlicher Frémmigkeit” (Freiburg im 
-» 1937). 


ipates the last stage of approach—the 
ultimate unfolding of the innermost 
glory of God in the final appearance, 
in the Second Coming, the apocalyptic- 
eschatological manifestation of the glori- 
fied Christ. 


CHARACTERISTICS AS REVEALED 
BY LITURGICAL TEXTS 


We shall verify these statements pri- 
marily in the Eucharistic Liturgy of 
the East; in the second place, in the 
structure of the Liturgical Year and in 
the Liturgy of the Sacraments. As it is 
our intention to describe the glory of 
the Eastern Liturgy,? we select texts 
not only from the Byzantine Liturgy, 
but from other Eastern Liturgies, in 
order to illustrate their common char- 
acter. Terms and texts are proposed 
in the following order of principal ideas: 
God, Christ, God approaching man, 
man approaching God, altar, sacrifice 
(as action and as victim), effect of sacri- 
fice: 


2 What is called the Eastern Liturgy is rather 
a multitude of different Liturgies, among 
them the Byzantine Liturgy, practised by the 
Greek Catholics of the Balkans and the entire 
Orthodox Church. The Byzantine Liturgy 
comprises three Liturgies: the Liturgy of Sf 
Chrysostom, of St. Basil, and of the Presancti- 
fied (calied Si Gregorii Dialogi). There were 
two original Eastern types: that of Alexandria 
and that of Antioch. Byzantium followed 
Antioch. The sources of the Antiochene Lit- 
urgy are found in book eight of the Apostolic 
Constitutions and in the so-called Liturgy of 
St. James, adopted by Jerusalem and returned 
with some changes to Antioch. St. Basil modi- 
fied the Liturgy of St. James; what is known as 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom is a modification 
and abbreviation of the Liturgy of St. Basil, 
with the later additions of the Proskomidie, 
the Cherubikon, the Trisagion.. The Liturgy 
of St. Basil is used only on the poe in Lent 
(except Palm ou on Maundy Thursday, 
Holy Saturday, on the Eves of Christmas and 
Epiphany, and on the feast of St. Basil (Janu- 
ary 1). e Liturgy of the Presanctified is used 
on the weekdays of Lent, except Saturday; 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom throughout the 
rest of the year. , 
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The Eastern Eucharistic Liturgy 


Gop: 


Sovereign almighty King of glory; 

Glorious Lord; 

O beneficent King eternal; 

God almighty, Lord great in glory 
(Liturgy of St. James). 

God of light (Liturgy of St. Mark). 

King of heaven (Liturgy of the Maro- 
nites). 


CuRIST: 


The Angel of the Great Counsel; 

High-Priest; 

King and Lord (Apost. Constitu- 
tions) ; 

Christ our Lord glorified; 

King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
Christ our God (St. James). 

Sovereign Lord Christ Jesus, the 
Word, the great High-Priest; 

Our God and universal King, Christ 
Jesus (St. Mark). 

King of all; 

Lord Jesus Christ in the glory of God 
the Father (St. Chrysostom). 


Gop (AND Crist) APPROACHING MAN: 


Sovereign almighty King of glory... 
manifest Thyself; 

The dreadful and awful approach; 

The revelation of heavenly mysteries; 

His coming; 

His holy and glorious appearing; 

Let all mortal flesh be silent, and 
stand in fear and trembling, and 
meditate nothing earthly within it- 
self: for the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, Christ our God, comes for- 
ward, ... and the bands of angels 
go before Him with every power 
and dominion (St. James). 

presence of the sacred glory; 

let Thy glory encircle us; 

let Thy presence rest upon this bread 
and this chalice; 

manifestation of our Lord and God 
and Saviour J. C. (St. Mark). 

Let us meet the King of the universe, 
who approaches with the invisible 
court of the angels (St. Chrysos- 
tom). 


Man ApproacuinG Gop (AND CHristT) :* 


We thank Thee, O Lord our God, that 
Thou hast given us boldness to enter 
into Thy holy places, which Thou 
hast renewed to us as a new and liv- 
ing way through the veil of the 
flesh of Thy Christ. We therefore 
being counted worthy to enter into 
the place of the tabernacle of Thy 
glory, and to be within the veil, 
and to behold the Holy of Hollies, 
cast ourselves down (St. James). 

Lord our God, who hast established 
in heaven the choirs of angels and 
archangels for the service of Thy 
glory, let with our entrance holy 
angels approach to serve with us 
and to glorify Thy goodness; 

We represent mystically the Cheru- 
bim and sing to the life-giving 
Trinity the thrice-holy hymn (St. 
Chrysostom). 


ALTAR (THE ALTAR ABOVE THE SKIES): 


i and spiritual altar above the 

skies; 

His altar that is holy and above the 
heavens, rational and _ spiritual 
(St. James) ; 

before the resplendent throne of Thy 
majesty, O Lord; 

before the exalted and sublime throne 
of Thy glory; 

on the propitiatory altar in the region 
of Thy pasture (Apostles Addai 
and Mari); 

at the holy, heavenly .. . altar; 

at the altar in the spacious heavens 
(St. Mark). 

on His holy, heavenly and mystical 
altar (St. Chrysostom). 


SACRIFICE AS AcTION:* 


3 The Lesser Entrance (Mass of the learners 
with its climax in the reading and hearing of the 
Gospel), and the Greater Entrance (Mass of 
the faithful) are understood as an entering 
of heaven. To both entrances corresponds 
the theophany in the Gospel and sacrifice. 

4 Sacrifice as action is called a celebration, 
revelation, presentation, the pure hymn, the re- 
membrance, the showing forth, the proclama- 
tion of the divine mysteries of death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, sitting at the right hand of the 
Father and of the second glorious coming. 
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celebration of the divine and pure 
mysteries; 

revelation of the heavenly mysteries; 

presentation of the divine and pure 
mysteries; 

the pure hymn in the holy and blood- 
less sacrifice with the Cherubim 
and Seraphim; 

we show forth Thy death, O Lord, 
and confess Thy resurrection; 

remembering . . . His life-giving suf- 
ferings, His saving cross, His death 
and His burial and resurrection 
from the dead on the third day, and 
His ascension into heaven, and 
sitting at the right hand of Thee, 
our God and Father, and His 
second glorious and awful appear- 
ing (St. James). 

O sovereign and almighty King of 
heavens, while we show forth the 
death of Thine only begotten Son, 
our Lord, God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and acknowledge His blessed 
resurrection from the dead on the 
third day, we do also proclaim His 
ascension into heaven, and His 
sitting on the right hand of Thee, 
God and Father, and await His 
second terrible and dreadful com- 
ing (St. Mark). 

Remembering this saving precept 
and all that was brought to pass 
for our sakes—the cross and tomb, 
the resurrection on the third day, 
the ascension into heaven and the 
sitting at the right hand, the 
coming again and in glory (Lit of 
St. Chrysostom). 


SACRIFICE AS VICTIM: 


The precious, heavenly, unutterable, 
pure, glorious, dread, awful, divine 
gifts; 

heavenly and eternal gifts, which eye 
has not seen, and ear has not heard, 
and which have not entered into 
the heart of man, that Thou hast 
prepared, O God, for those who 
love Thee; 

the live coal; 

the coal of double nature; 

the life of the universe (St. James). 

The chalice in the house of His king- 
dom (Addai and Mari). 

spiritual sacrifice; 
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perfume of spiritual sweetness; 
mystical supper (St. Chrysostom). 


EFFECTS OF SACRIFICE: 


(1) Glorification: 


fill us also with Thy glory which 
is with Thee (Fragment of 
Deir-Balizeh). 

Fill also this sacrifice with the 
power and Thy communica- 
tion (Anaph. of Serapion). 

Going on from glory to glory ... 

Going on from strength to 
strength (Lit. of St. James). 

As the fullness of time had come, 
He appeared on earth, was 
conformed to the body of our 
lowliness in order to transform 
us according to the image of 
His glory (St. Basil). 

fulfillment of the kingdom of 
heaven (St. Chrysostom). 


(2) Sanctification: 


Sovereign Lord Jesus Christ, coal 
of double nature, that didst 
touch the lips of the prophet 
with the tongs and didst take 
away his sins, touch also the 
hearts of us sinners, and purify 
us from every stain and present 
us holy beside Thy holy altar, 
make fragrant the evil odor of 
our soul and body, who sancti- 
fiest and art communicated; 

the sacred blood, sanctification of 
the whole world (St. James). 

O holy, highest, awe-inspiring 
God, who dwellest among the 
Saints, sanctify us, and deem 
us worthy of Thy reverend 
priesthood . . . for Thou art 
who blesseth and sanctifieth all 
things (St. Mark). 

Sanctify them who love the 
beauty of Thy house (St. 
Chrysostom). 


(3) Unity: 


O King of peace, grant us Thy 
peace in unity and love; may 
we be Thine, O Lord; for we 
know no other God but Thee, 
and name no other name but 
Thine; 
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unite us to the all-blessed as- 
sembly that is well-pleasing 
unto Thee (St. Mark). 

Unite us all who partake of the 
one bread, and the one chalice 
in the communion of the one 
Holy Spirit (St. Basil). 

(4) Eternal Joy: 

Christ our God, the mystery of 
Thy redemption is, as far as it 
is in our power, fulfilled and 
consummated. We have cele- 
brated the memory of Thy 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR IN 
THE EASTERN CHURCH 


Considering the structure of the 
Liturgical Year in the Eastern Liturgy, 
the Eastern Church can justly be called 
the ‘‘ Church of the Resurrection.” The 
Resurrection is for the East so much the 
central point, Easter dominates so em- 
phatically the liturgical cycle, that all 
the other feasts, all the Sundays of the 
year, are but occasions to renew and 
to continue the celebration of Easter. 
If we abstract from the difference be- 
tween the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
St. Basil, and the Liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified, the Eucharistic Liturgy in 
the strict sense is the same throughout 
the year. Only in minor additional 
rites, processions, chants (Troparia), is 
the special feast of the day expressed; 
even in the proper parts of the feasts 
the Resurrection of Our Lord appears 
as the directive motif. 

Christmas and Epiphany are cele- 
brated as the initial stages of the 
Theophany which is to be perfected with 
Easter. Ascension and the Second 
Coming are the completion of the Pa- 
rousia. 

Lent in the Eastern Church does not 
suppress the “‘alleluja.” The cycle of 
the Lenten Gospel readings starts with 
the calling of Philip and Nathanael with 
reference to the heavenly vision: 
‘‘Amen, amen I say to you, you shall 
see the heaven opened, and the angels 


death, we have seen the image 
of Thy Resurrection, we were 
filled with immortal life and 
have tasted the inexhaustible 
bliss which Thou mayest deign 
for all of us also in the world to 
come (St. Basil). ’ 

Christ our God, who art the full- 
ness of the Law and of the 
prophets, pour out in our hearts 
joy and gladness forever, now 
and in all times and in all eter- 
nity (St. Chrysostom). 


of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man”—which carries the 
mind to the ultimate glorification of 
Christ in the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion (John, i. 43-51). Fasting, absti- 
nence and penance are interpreted as a 
life with the angels, leading to heavenly 
vision and beatific joy. Palm Sunday 
with the solemn procession is inter- 
preted as the type for the procession of 
the Saints into the temple of glory. 

Throughout Holy Week the Resurrec- 
tion is anticipated with a pronounced 
eschatological character. On Monday 
the series of types of the Resurrection . 
is concluded with the words of the Sa- 
viour: “‘I do not any more go up to the 
earthly Jerusalem to suffer, but I go up 
to My Father and your Father, to My 
God and your God, and I will elevate 
you unto the Jerusalem above in 
heaven.” On Tuesday the rite of the 
Syrian Jacobites, for instance, has the 
mysterious name: ‘‘Arrival at the 
portal” (i.e., the entering into the 
kingdom of heaven according to the par- 
able of the arrival of the bridegroom 
at midnight). Even on Good Friday 
the chants of the procession conclude: 
“I praise Thy Passion, O Christ, and 
glorify Thy holy Resurrection.” 

As for the Easter Vigil, an ancient 
tradition maintained that the Second 
Coming of Our Lord, as the perfect 
fulfillment of the Christian Pasch, would 
take place on the anniversary of the 
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night on which He rose from the tomb. 
This expectation of the Parousia can be 
found in the vigil rite of Easter, still 
alive in its original form in the Eastern 
Church. At midnight the procession 
starts around the Church with cere- 
monies similar to those which the Latin 
Church anticipates on the morning of 
Holy Saturday. The chants are exultant 
with joy, the refrain is continuously re- 
peated: ‘Christ is risen, He is risen, 
indeed.” All the faithful carry lighted 
candles. The Easter Canon which fol- 
lows the procession proclaims the joy of 
the glorified world. A new Cosmos 
rises on Easter, everything is becoming 
transformed, the great unity is effected. 
Love and joy, one hymn is ringing 
throughout the redeemed Universe in 
the prayer of St. Chrysostom: 

“Eternal joy! Day of Resurrec- 
tion! O great, O most holy Pasch 
of Christ! The new Pasch, the holy 
Pasch, the mysterious Pasch, the Re- 
deemer, the undefiled Pasch, the great 
Pasch, the Pasch of the faithful, the 
Pasch which opens the doors of Para- 
dise, the Pasch which sanctifies all the 
faithful! The Pasch which leads to 
the world of love and peace!” 


These ecstatic exclamations praise 
Easter as the Resurrection of Christ, 
as the resurrection of the souls and 
bodies of the faithful, as actuality in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice and in Holy Com- 
munion, as a transubstantiation and 
transformation of the faithful into the 
glorified Christ. Throughout the 
Paschal season the faithful attend the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice standing, because 
they are risen with Christ; the doors of 
the iconostasis are left open, because 
the faithful entered heaven with Christ. 

The troparia of Easterweek are re- 
peated on the Sundays of the year to 
indicate that each Sunday of the year 
belongs to the greater Octave of Easter. 
The feasts of the Saints are celebrated 
with chants about glorification in type 
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and antitype. The feast of Mary Theo- 
tokos on the Assumption is the most 
glorious feast of heavenly joy. Mary 
herself is praised as the type of the new 
Paradise. The Feast of the Assumption 
is the third in importance in the liturgi- 
cal year of the Eastern Church, the first 
being Easter and the second Christmas. 
The Liturgy of the Assumption sum- 
marizes the whole of the dogmatic teach- 
ing about death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the ever-virgin Theotokos, the 
Mother of God, in parallelism to the 
sacrifice as the memorial. of Death, Res- 
urrection and Aséension of Christ. 


THE LITURGY OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments transform the faith- 
ful into the Glorified Christ. The dif- 
ferent Sacraments represent and produce 
just as many stages of the life of Christ, 
so that the reception of them is a “‘ going 
from glory to glory . . . from strength to 
strength,’ a progressive ascending unto 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, into the eter- 
nal temple of glory. 


EASTERN LITURGY AND ART 


The architecture of the cathedrals of 
the East, the white towers and golden 
cupolas, the vaulted space of the inte- 
rior; the shining and scintillating of 
marble, gold ivory and precious stones; 
sculptures, mosaics and paintings—all 
art reflects and illustrates the ideology 
of the Eastern Liturgy. 

At the first glance, the architecture 
of a Russian cathedral appears fantastic, 
its interior confusing. To those edu- 
cated in Western classic arts with their 
well-balanced technical refinement, East- 
ern art, although not lacking a certain 
charm as result of the contrast, offends 
because it neglects proportion, har- 
mony, anatomy, and perspective. How- 
ever rich the material, however mag- 
nificent the ornamental elements, the 
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works of Eastern art (the icons, for in- 
stance) leave the impression of multi- 
plied copies of one rigid primitive 
scheme, indefinite repetitions of petri- 
fied patterns, 

But just as technical refinement can- 
not replace inspiration and spirituality 
of ideas, the beauty of the world of the 
golden cupolas and the sacred icons 
cannot be grasped with the principle, 
“L’art pour lart.” (Art for Art’s 
Sake). Leaving the question of tech- 
nique to professional artists and art 
critics, we try to analyze some of the 
features of Eastern art, convinced that 
it will always be indispensable for an 
evaluation of Eastern art to know the 
fountain of inspiration: the Eastern 
Liturgy. Seen from this point of view, 
Eastern art will leave in the heart an 
admiration and gratitude for the power, 


‘greatness and sublime beauty of the 


ideas made visible. 

The Heavenly Liturgy has inspired 
the domes, the colors, the icons, the 
iconostasis, the whole complex of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and paintings of a 
cathedral as a composite, as a unity, 
as one universal work of art. 

The domes are symbols of heaven. 
Standing in the center beneath such a 
cupola, one cannot escape the feeling 
of unknown breadth, of ethereal light- 
ness, of being carried upwards, free from 
the law of gravity. 

The gold of the cupolas and of the 
walls, the golden background of the 
icons, supply as it were the celestial 
atmosphere, the light of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, where there is no moon, no 
sun, no stars, because the Lamb Him- 
self illuminates the city of the blessed. 
Surrounded by the light of glory, vested 
in the rays of heaven, the Saints step 
forward in grave, transcendent solem- 
nity. The beautiful statement of a 
Russian Christian philosopher of our 
time exhibits a profound understanding 


of the gold-color of the icons: “It ap- 
pears never as dense, massive gold, 
but it has the air of ethereally airy cob- 
web, woven of fine golden rays, radiat- 
ing from the Divinity, illuminating 
with its sheen all the surroundings.”’® 
The colors preferred besides gold are 
the blue of the starry sky, the glow of 
dawn. This symphony of colors pro- 
claims the glory of Easter and heaven. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
EASTERN ICONS 


The archaic figures, the rigid lines, 
the motionless faces of the Saints of the 
icons are, to a certain degree, purposely 
intended. It is a way to express the 
transcendental state of glory; the stiff 
gestures reflect the ecstatic rapture; 
the big, wide-open eyes mirror the 
wondering and admiration as the doors 
of paradise are opened to them. The 
story related about an old Russian icon- 
painter (in most of the cases they were 
monks) is significant: ‘He was given 
holy water and holy relics to add them 
to the colors wherewith to paint the 
sacred Icon. And he painted that 
holy Icon, and only on Saturdays and 
Sundays he took food, and with great 
fervor and vigilance of the spirit in pro- 
found silence he accomplished his work.” 
To paint an icon was considered as a 
religious act, the result a real “‘sacra- 
mental” in the theological sense, 
anointed, blessed, consecrated, incor- 
porated into the Liturgy. Theicon was 
to reveal somewhat of the divine mystery 
of glory. Accordingly only a saint was 
regarded as possessing the genius needed 
to reveal in colors heavenly beauty. 

The whole of the iconostasis, the 
image-screen which separates the sanc- 
tuary from the rest of the church (char- 
acteristic feature of a Byzantine church), 

5Cfr. E. N. Trubetzkoy, “Die religidse 


Weltanschau der altrussichen Ikonen- 
malerei’”’ (Paderborn, 1927). 
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is a concept of great artistic and theo- 
logical dimensions. Although no uni- 
versal stereotyped scheme is followed, 
the composition is commonly as follows. 
Three doors lead through the iconostasis 
into the sanctuary. On the sides of 
the central door, called the King’s Door, 
are the images of Christ and His Blessed 
Mother; on the sides of both the other 
doors are images of angels, of the Evan- 
gelists, and of Apostles. Between, some- 
times above the icons mentioned, are 
representations of events in the history 
of redemption, usually the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. Above the King’s 
Door is found in many churches a rep- 
resentation of the Last Supper. The 
border of the King’s Door is decorated 
with the Eucharistic symbols, ears of 
grain and bunches of grapes. On top 
of the Last Supper the composition is 
concluded with a representation of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


NATURALISM DELIBERATELY 
ESCHEWED IN EASTERN 
DECORATIONS 


All representations on each single icon 
show their figures and objects in the 
state of transfiguration: the flowers and 
animals, surrounding the Saints and 
filling the background of the historical 
events represented, the entire visible 
creation, are all clothed in the beauty of 
Paradise. Mountains and trees, birds 
and blossoms, are seen in an ethereal 
state; heaven and earth are glorified. 
It is the new heaven and the new earth 
which is encircled with the glory of the 
King of the Universe. The historic 
events of the Cross and Resurrection are 
elevated in the sphere of universal value, 
reaching in their causality throughout 
the ages into the eternity of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, which is pictured 


in the background. Christ Himself is 
represented in heroic dimensions as the 
Heavenly High-Priest, as King of the 
Universe, gathering around Him the 
Angels and Saints as the celestial Hier- 
archy. His face and eyes are full of 
power and majesty, attracting all atten- 
tion, concentrating all eyes unto Him. 
It is the Epiphany, the Theophany, 
Resurrection and Ascension; it is the 
sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
the second coming in great power and 
majesty; it is the glorification of the 
universe; the light of glory is glowing 
upon the faces of the Angels and Saints. 
And Christ is leading the assembly of the 
blessed into the sanctuary of the life of 
the Blessed Trinity pictured above. The 
lovely mystery of the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord in the image above the King’s 
Door forms the connecting link: through 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ 
we come to the consecration and the 
heavenly table, through the sacred Body 
and Blood we come to glory and bliss. 

This is the “‘ going from glory to glory, 
from strength to strength.” “‘Let all 
mortal flesh be silent, and stand with 
fear and trembling and meditate nothing 
earthly . . . for the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, Christ our God, comes 
forward. Glory to Thee, Glory to Thee, 
Glory to Thee, O Christ the King” 
(Liturgy of St. James). 

“*Praising and glorifying and exalting 
is the commemoration and celebration 
of this great, awful, holy and divine 
mystery of the Passion, death, burial and 
resurrection of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ .... . Through Him and with 
Him is all praise, honor, power, adora- 
tion and thanksgiving unto the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, now, henceforth, 
and for evermore” (Liturgy of St. 


Mark). 











From Jewish Psychiatrist to 
Trappist Monk 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


iF THE early part of this century 

a Jewish boy of modernistic Jewish 
parents entered a public high school in 
New York City. Up to his twelfth year 
he had attended a Jewish school, and at 
the time of his Jewish confirmation he 
promised that he would never forsake 
Judaism. After a long and varied ex- 
perience as a high school boy, as a 
collegian at Ann Arbor, as a student on 
a scholarship in Berlin, and finally as a 
student at the Chicago University in 
medicine with psychiatry as a specialty, 
he discovered in the fall of 1936, when 
finishing his medical course and on being 
baptized at the Church of St. Thomas 
the Apostle under the pastorate of 
Msgr. Shannon, that he had kept the 
promise he made as a boy of twelve— 
because, as he had long since become 
aware of, the Catholic Church is the 
Spiritual Israel, and no true Jew can be 
other than a Roman Catholic, whether 
he be Jew or Gentile by natural lineage. 
This distinguished convert is no other 
than Father M. Raphael Simon, .0.C. 
S.0., of the Abbey of Our Lady of the 
Valley, Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 
In ‘The Glory of Thy People” (Mac- 
millan Co.) he has written the story of 
his conversion which includes his life up 
to the time he entered the Trappist 
Monastery in 1940. He was already 
ordained to the priesthood at the time 
the book appeared, for he finished the 
writing of his manuscript (including the 
Introduction) on the Feast of St. 
Raphael the Archangel, October 24, 1946. 


ARE SIGNS APPEARING ON THE 
*““FULLNESS OF THE GENTILES” 


The real sign from Scripture of the 
conversion of the world will be the 
coming of the Jews to Christ. I won- 
dered, as I read through the hundred 
and twenty-three pages of this book, if 
there are not already signs in Europe and 
in the United States that the Jews are 
beginning to discover that the Messiah 
has long since come, and that He lives 
mystically in the Catholic Church—the 
new Israel, the Kingdom of the Saviour 
foretold by Jewish prophets from Moses 
to John the Baptist! I was so taken by 
the timeliness of this volume that I wrote 
its author a note of congratulation and 
encouragement. In his modest reply 
he told me that a French member of the 
Fathers of Sion was then in the United 
States, one Father Leroux, on the mis- 
sion of securing a foundation for his 
community in either the United States 
or Canada. Both the Fathers of Sion 
and the Ladies of Sion were founded 
in Rome something like a century ago by 
Theodore Ratisbonne, the elder brother 
of Alphonse Ratisbonne, the convert of 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. 
The Fathers of Sion devote their efforts 
to the conversion of their fellow-Jews, 
and Father Simon remarked in his letter 
that he knows two young men of Jewish 
race who are recent converts and want 
to become priests and devote their lives 
to the conversion of their Jewish breth- 
ren, so as to graft back on the original 
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tree the limbs native that were cut 
from it. 

In his Preface to our volume, Msgr. 
Sheen says: “This is the spiritual 
Odyssey of a soul—a story which most 
intrigues men in these dark days, when 
the promised progress of the nineteenth 
century has collapsed into the despair 
of the twentieth.” The same Msgr. 
Sheen says that this record of spiritual 
growth is particularly interesting for two 
reasons: because it comes from the pen 
of a scientist and a Jew, and ends with 
the scientist becoming more scientific 
than ever, and the Jew still more of a 
Jew; for as a scientist, a doctor of 
medicine, and a psychiatrist, the author 
saw that no science was complete which 
counted the letters and the words in the 
book of Nature, but never inquired 
either who wrote the book or the moral 
obligations of him who studied it. 

We might say without the least exag- 
geration that the book will provide 
a liberal education for the ordinary 
priest and the intelligent lay Catholic on 
the intellectual process which present- 
day high school pupils to some extent 
and most college students born of post- 
Christian or post-Jewish parents begin 
but stop some way along the line before 
carrying their investigation to comple- 
tion. The few who get to the point of 
running down the fallacies of the age be- 
come either informal catechumens or ac- 
tual Catholics. The best way of giving 
ourreader an idea in summary formof the 
long process that Father Simon went 
through before he reached the baptismal 
font on that November day of 1936 is to 
give the analysis in his own words of 
the five chapters of this book. 


A SUMMARY OF 
“THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE” 


CHapreR OnE: Gop Is No LonGErR 
IN THE Mipst oF His PEoPLE 


(1) Resolved: never to abandon the 
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Jewish religion; by becoming a Catholic 
this resolution is kept. (2) The orthodox 
Jewish religion. (3) Public High School 
—anti-Church, _anti-religion; one 
teacher speaks in favor of God. 


CHAPTER Two: SEARCH FOR THE KING- 
DOM OF TRUTH 


(1) At the University of Michigan: 
discovery of the want of unity in modern 
education. (2) At the University of 
Berlin: glimpses of the secret Kingdom 
of Truth. (3) Friends on the way to the 
goal. (4) At Medical School: Aristo- 
telian Philosophy, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the changeless Truth: what is 
wanting in modern education is the 
knowledge of true philosophy. (5) 
At the University of Chicago: Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins takes the 
lead in modern education by introducing 
into it the knowledge of true philosophy. 
(6) Logic and Metaphysics: the exist- 
ence of truth, the knowledge of natural 
principles. (7) Doubts concerning evo- 
lution: failure of the attempt to explain 
creation without admitting a Creator. 
(8) Origin of the human race: not from 
apes but from first human parents. 
(9) Immaterial ideas require an im- 
material power of reason, an immaterial 
and hence incorruptible soul. (10) The 
Angels: complete immaterial intelligent 
beings. (11) The Five Proofs of the 
Existence of God. (12) Aristotle’s wis- 
dom, knowledge, science and logic, his 
devotion to truth. St. Thomas’s perfect 
understanding of and agreement with 
the philosophy of Aristotle; his similar 
devotion to truth; his application of the 
philosophic method to the examination 
of the revealed truths of the Catholic 
religion. I can no longer despise the 
Catholic Faith nor refuse to examine it. 
(13) The Infallible Teaching Authority 
of the Catholic Church; the logical in- 
vulnerability of its Faith: all its doc- 
trine must be divinely true if any of it is 
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divinely true; for it is proposed on 
God’s authority, on God’s Word. (14) 
Moral values are real; the Ten Com- 
mandments express the natural moral 
law. (15) Human happiness cannot be 
found in creatures, but only in God; 
virtue is the power of attaining happi- 
ness; grace is the gift of this power. (16) 
Discovery of the insufficiency of philos- 
ophy and natural means for achieving 
happiness: the gap. (17) God bridges 
the gap for me. “‘Oh you of little faith!’ 


CHAPTER THREE: Gop’s KINGDOM: 
FRIENDSHIP wiTH Gop THROUGH 
FAITH IN THE GODHEAD OF JESUS 
CHRIST 


(1) God takes me up the spiritual 
mountain. (2) The Name of Jesus. (3) 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ: “‘Who do 
you say that Iam?” (4) My question is 
likewise answered; His authority is 
from God, His Father, He is true God. 
(5) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
He passes through the locked door of my 
heart—I believe in the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ. (6) ‘‘How sweet is the Lord” — 
the gentleness and lovableness of Jesus; 
His Revelation is the revelation and 
sharing of the interior life of God. (7) 
His merciful kindness: the gratuitous- 
ness of the gift of faith and of the friend- 
ship of God. (8) The Blessed Trinity; 
the Word niade Flesh is come to win the 
friendship of men. “I saw His glory, 
the glory of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” (9) 
The life of union with God: God dwells 
in the heart of the true believer. The 
validity of Catholic moral principles; 
the peace of a good conscience. (10) I 
determine to be baptized in the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church. 


CHAPTER Four: Gop’s K1ncpom: JEsus 
CHRIST AND THE Roman CATHOLIC 
CuurcH: ONE Bopy - 


(1) Travelling in Europe—‘ Blessed 


are the poor in spirit.” (2) Travelling to 
the kingly city of God. (3) Our first 
parents: Adam and Eve; the Fall. (4) 
Its consequences: explanation of evil. 
(5) The Redeemer comes. (6) The 
Particular and Final Judgments. (7) 
Mankind without a covenant, and 
under the old Covenant; the New 
Covenant: the Catholic Church is the 
Kingdom of God: Triumphant—in 
heaven: Militant—on earth. (8) The 
greatness of the Jewish race is extolled 
by Catholic doctrine. (9) The way to 
the heavenly city; I prepare for Bap- 
tism—incorporation into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church; divine 
character of the Church. (10) Justice 
comes not through Communism, but 
through Christ. The ideal of Com- 
munism is anarchy: an impossible 
society, without God. The way of 
Communism is perpetual bloody revolu- 
tion—the extermination of men. The 
ideal of the Church is Jesus Christ. 
The Way is Baptism which requires faith 
in the Divinity of Christ and renuncia- 
tion of internal disorder—the extermina- 
tion of sin. Justice—the justification of 
the internal as well as of external life— 
comes through Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER Five: FuLFmiMent: Gop 
DWELLS WITH THE SPIRITUAL DeE- 
SCENDANTS OF THE JEWS 


(1) In the Catholic Church I find 
God dwelling in the midst of His people, 
the spiritual descendants of the Jews. 
(2) God’s signature is on this Church: 
the miracles He works in it. (3) The 
Church is holy: her activity on behalf 
of men. (4) My life in the Church: all 
my desires are fulfilled. (5) In the 
Church: my external life—psychiatry, 
family, friends. (6) In the Church: 
culmination in the religious life—the 
perfect Christian life. Reality of Jesus 
Christ. Perfect union with Jesus, the 
ideal of the religious life, is not a delu- 
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sion: proof from the visible achieve- 
ments of contemplatives. (7) Source of 
true life is the life of prayer. Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus and our Mother, is the 
source of the knowledge of Jesus, and of 
the Cross of Christ. The Holy Rosary 
and its Mysteries. (8) The Holy Ghost 
and His preaching of the Word of God 
is the Source of true and everlasting life 
and of the life of prayer. His preaching 
to and about the Jews through St. 
Peter and St. Paul. “‘The gifts and the 


call of God (to the Jews, to be His: 


people) are without repentance.” (9) 
The glorification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, Mother of fair 
love, Mother of Grace, the fullness of 
Christ’s Church, our life, our sweetness 
and our hope. Her charming motherly 
lowliness. (10) Holy Mary’s “Mag- 
nificat,”’ and mine, and yours if you will: 
**He has given help to Israel, His servant, 
mindful of His mercy—even as He 
spoke to our fathers—to Abraham and 
to his posterity forever.” 


A RARE GROUP OF 
PRE-CATECHUMENS 


Our author tells us that at Chicago 
University, in spite of his developing 
knowledge, his external life was much 
the same. He was studying philosophy 
with Professor McKeon and had begun 
a survey of medical theory. He was 
attending certain classes of Herbert, 
Dr. Adler, and Dr. Hutchins, and in the 
social gatherings at Herbert’s he fre- 
quently met other students with similar 
interests. While he was much taken 
with the new educational program that 
was attempting to give true philosophy 
and the knowledge of God their appro- 
priate preéminence, he began to realize 
the insufficiency of that program. 
Through that program, however, he had 
corrected certain of the peculiar ideas of 
modern Godless and modern philo- 
sophical education—such as atheism, ag- 
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nosticism and religious indifference; 
skepticism, subjectivism and other pecu- 
liarities regarding logic and metaphysics; 
the theory of extreme evolution; the 
materialism which denies spiritual reali- 
ties such as the soul and its powers of 
reason and the will; unmorality, the 
want of recognition of objective good 
and evil and the responsibility of man 
to do good and avoid evil in order to 
attain his true end and happiness, God. 
Our pre-catechumen also regarded phi- 
losophy as an instrument for the unifica- 
tion and codrdination of scientific knowl- 
edge, and for the formulation of crucial 
experimental projects which would ob- 
tain the data necessary to fill in the 
important gaps in scientific information 
and understanding. At the same time 
young Simon realized that the promises 
inherent in the benefits of philosophy 
were really outside of philosophy; while 
philosophy could lead to the intellectual 
knowledge of God and consequently to 
an ordered understanding of the universe 
and of man, still it could not make God a 
practical reality. Young Simon realized 
that he was seeking happiness and some- 
thing was wanting; his quest for the end 
of life was still ahead of him. 

Here Herbert, who apparently did not 
enter the Church until after Simon, 
actually directed Simon by words and 
example to the goal Simon was seeking. 
Herbert pointed out to Simon in a 
friendly way the ambitions of Simon for 
knowledge and his alternations from 
humility to arrogance. This friendly 
admonition made clearer to Simon his 
own weaknesses and begot in\him a 
firmer resolution to overcome ‘his de- 
fects. Faith as yet had not come. Let 
us allow the author to tell of that 
crucial moment when it did come. 


“On one occasion, in the midst of my 
anxieties I turned to the New' Testa- 
ment—for the first time—and happened 
upon a passage which brought a sudden 
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great peace of mind. It was this 
(Luke, xii. 22-31): 

“But He said to His disciples: 
‘Therefore I say to you, do not be 
anxious for your life, what you shall eat; 
nor yet for your body, what you shall 
put on. The life is a greater thing than 
the food, and the body than the cloth- 
ing. Consider the ravens: they neither 
sow nor reap, they have neither store- 
room nor barn; yet, God feeds them. 
Of how much more value are you than 
they! But which of you by being 
anxious about it can add to his stature 
a single cubit? Therefore, if you are 
not able to do even a very little thing, 
why are you anxious concerning the 
rest? 

“See how the lilies grow; they 
neither toil nor spin, yet I say to you 
that not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed like one of these. But if 
God so clothes the grass which to-day 
is alive in the field and to-morrow is 
thrown into the oven, how much more 
you, O you of little faith! 

““*And as for you, do not seek what 
you shall eat, or what you shall drink; 
and do not exalt yourselves (for after all 
these things the nations of the world 
seek); but your Father knows that you 
need these things. But seek the king- 
dom of God, and all these things shall be 
given you besides.’ 

“From this passage I gained a clearer 
insight into God’s Providence and His 
love for men. His condition, ‘seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice,’ 
made a deep impression on my mind, as 
also did the gentle reproach: ‘O you 
of little faith!’ These words of Jesus 
Christ were the first words of the New 
Testament which I had read for my- 
Oian «< 

“T now felt free from a servile de- 
pendence on the approval of others. 
But I determined not to deceive myself. 
I resolved to employ appropriate means: 
prayer and the daily reading of the 
Gospels.” 


CHALLENGE OF THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE ORDERS 


After reading the foregoing para- 
graphs, no one is surprised that the same 
catechumen became a neophyte in the 


Fall of 1936; nor that the same neo- 
phyte after some three years in his pro- 
fession decided in November, 1940, to 
become a son of St. Bernard, a life 
towards which, he tells us, he had been 
attracted from the time of his baptism. 
He realized that in the world many 
souls live in a state in which the issue 
between eternal misery and eternal 
happiness has not even been conjec- 
turally decided. To make certain the 
glorious issue in such souls is something 
that has always challenged the highest 
form of heroism in Christian youths and 
maidens and has wooed them into con- 
templative Religious Orders. To para- 
phrase the words of Father Simon, these 
souls at issue are a call for spiritually 
ambitious young men and women to 
enlist in the militia of Jesus Christ 
where the combatants fight for the love 
of God and of His Divine Son. The 
incidental sanctification provides a rem- 
edy for man’s weakness, because it 
effects the integration and development 
of human nature and its faculties; for 
“‘human methods, such as self-improve- 
ment, psychoanalysis, perfection of the 
individual through membership in a 
perfect state, etc., have not achieved 
this goal, and cannot. While God’s 
remedy does not remove sufferings, it 
shows how they can become a means to 
happiness, as means for the satisfaction 
of one’s own sins and those of others, 
after the example of Jesus. God’s grace 
strengthens, supports, and rejoices those 
who suffer in this spirit, so as often to 
render the moments of suffering the 
happiest moments of life.” 


WE MUST BRING FATHER 
SIMON OUTSIDE THE CLOISTER 


I do not mean by this that we must 
try to bring Father Simon out of his 
monastery for errands of charity, such as 
the great Bernard of Clairvaux often 
undertook at the behest of Popes and 
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kings. We do not wish to bring Father 
Simon out of his beloved retreat in 
person, but in his book and in the graces 
that are sure to follow the perusal of that 
volume. The book alone can and will 
be the occasion of grace flowing into 
countless souls; and to these graces will 
be added the prayers and mortifications 
gone through with daily by this spiritual 
and literal Israelite. I can visualize 
Father Simon a secular priest or an 
uncloistered Religious priest, and as 
either doing an incalculable amount of 
good either by converting souls or by 
intensifying the Christian life of souls 
already in the faith. However, I am 
at a loss to conceive of him doing a tithe 
of the work in the active life that he is 
evidently destined to do in the contem- 
plative life. His book will be his other 
self for personal contacts with souls still 
uncreated, as with numerous souls al- 
ready living; and to these multiple and 
continuing contacts will be added the 
hidden life of this brother in Christ by 
race no less than by sacramental incor- 
poration. Teresa of Avila was credited 
with having converted as many souls by 
her prayers and hidden mortifications as 
her countryman and part contemporary, 
St. Francis Xavier, did by his preaching. 
The Little Flower also exercised an 
extra-cloistral apostolate from her seclu- 
sion voluntarily embraced and ecstati- 
cally enjoyed. Father Simon likewise 
will exercise an active as well as a 
cloistral apostolate as long as he lives. 
Then after death the apostolate of his 
book will continue, reinforced by his 
prayers in the Church Triumphant. 
I have it on good authority that Father 
Simon was nigh unto death a few months 
ago, the doctors giving him only a week 
to live; but his Father Abbot had a 
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novena of Masses begun as well as a 
novena of prayers, and within two days 
the doctors discovered that the danger 
of death had ceased entirely. And can 
we not take this sudden cure as a symbol 
of what his own prayers are going to do 
in the way of conversions during his 
exile in the Church Militant, to say 
nothing of what they will accomplish in 
the Church Triumphant? 


EMERGENCE OF A NEW 
APOSTOLATE 


Here is a book for our parish lending 
libraries, for Catholic college and Catho- 
lic university libraries, for home book 
shelves. We have all sorts of Catholics 
married to worthy but unbelieving 
Jews; we have Catholic young men and 
women working in offices and factories 
and stores beside Jewish companions. 
And a word of suggestion by a priest 
will bring about the frequent putting 
into the hands of one or other of these 
Jewish groups the story of what Raphael 
Simon was before his conversion, and 
what each one of these unconverted Jews 
can be once he or she brings his or her 
spiritual lineage down to date. Surely 
in this material—or shall we say secu- 
larized?—age, our Catholic lay folk need 
spiritual insurance; and the Holy Ghost 
has promised by the pen of St. James 
that he who converts his brother from 
the error of his ways, will save his own 
soul from destruction and cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Accordingly, we must 
thank Father Mary Raphael Simon for 
putting at our disposal, in the shape of 
his book followed by his cloistral 
prayers, this form of spiritual accident 
and life insurance. He is not only the 
inaugurator of this insurance, he is also 
its peerless salesman. 











Unique Features of the 
Society of Mary 


By GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Mas Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics are amazed, amused, and 
sometimes embarrassed by situations 
arising from the wide variety of Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations in the 
Church and the wider variety of rules, 
customs, and habits which characterize 
them. On the surface it appears that 
there is only one thing safe to assume: 
their members are called Father, or 
Brother, or Sister as the case may be. 
But even in such an apparently simple 
matter as proper designation there are 
pitfalls for the uninitiated. Consider 
the harassed layman who accosts a 
Jesuit scholastic as “Father” and is 
politely informed that the correct title is 
*“‘Mister.”’ Then, addressing the next 
young cleric as ““Mister,”’ he is duly ad- 
monished that Resurrectionist semi- 
narians are called “Brother.” Un- 
daunted, he approaches a third young 
man who, like the others, has a clean- 
shaven chin over a Roman collar and 
calls him “Brother,” and is smilingly 
notified that appearances are sometimes 
deceiving but that in this case he is 
gazing at the “real McCoy.” 

If a mere detail such as a Roman 
collar can have so many meanings, one 
can readily understand how other details 
of the garb of Religious and priests, to 
say nothing of their internal spirit, can 
cause confusion. And when one gets 
beyond the area of collars and cassocks 
and into that of coifs and wimples, he 
will readily agree that Orders of men are 
far easier to distinguish than Orders of 


women. Short of wearing an identifica- 
tion bracelet or a neatly lettered placard 
bearing the legend “I am a Marianist” 
(if that’s what he is), there seems to be 
no solution to the confusion except to 
inform the public of the differences, one 
Congregation at a time. 


A TRIPLE CENTENARY OF THE 
MARIANIST CONGREGATION 


The present article is an attempt to 
make a start in this process of enlighten- 
ment. Since the American members of 
the Society of Mary (Marianists) are 
now celebrating a triple Centennial, this 
is as good a time as any to call attention 
to some of the unique features of this 
Religious Congregation of Brothers and 
priests which has devoted itself largely 
to the education of youth in the United 
States since 1849. That, of course, is 
the first Centennial. The second and 
third will occur in 1950 when Marianists 
will commemorate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of their 
Founder, Very Rev. William Joseph 
Chaminade, S.M., as well as the founda- 
tion of the University of Dayton, Ohio. 

At the outset, it may help to note 
certain common errors of identification. 
Thus, Marianist Brothers are frequently 
mistaken for Christian Brothers; the 
latter were founded by St. John Baptist 
de la Salle and celebrated their American 
Centennial in 1948. In the community, 
Christian Brothers wear the cassock, 
while the Marianists wear the short 
coat; in public, both wear the short 
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coat, but the Marianists have a black 
tie whereas the sons of de la Salle do not. 
In print, Marianists are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Marists’”—a designation 
which is properly applied to the members 
of two other Orders—one consisting 
entirely of Brothers and the other en- 
tirely of priests. Some help to proof- 
readers is furnished by the initials after 
the name. Christian Brothers use 
F.S.C.; Marist Brothers, F.M.S.; but 
since both Marianists and Marist 
Fathers use S.M., the best suggestion is 
to pick up the telephone and check at 
the source. 


EVOLUTION IN DRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 


An aid to identification is found in the 
religious habit of the Marianists, which 
has an interesting history. When 
Father Chaminade founded the So- 
ciety in 1817 in France, the ordinary 
dress of professional men of that country 
was the “redingote” (a square-cut coat 
that draped almost to the ankles) with 
“pantaloons” to match. Since members 
of the Society were to work in the world, 
this costume was adopted; however, 
variety of hue was discouraged and a 
“chestnut color” was prescribed for all. 
As time went on, the coat was shortened 
somewhat to the form known now as the 
“Prince Albert’’—a reasonable facsimile 
of which can be found adorning this 
sedate gentleman, husband of Queen 
Victoria, who to-day advertises the 
tobacco of the same name. In fact, re- 
move the boutonniere from the royal 
lapel, slap a derby on his balding pate, 
and (ah, yes) button his coat, and you 
have a fair illustration of what a well- 
dressed Marianist Brother wore as he 
sauntered forth on his Saturday after- 
noon walk in one of our American cities 
thirty years ago. Unfortunately, this 
striking garb sometimes furnished a 
tempting target to small boys armed 
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with stones, snowballs, and—depending 
on the season—other missiles from the 
arsenal of youth, and a promenade was 
likely to be anything but uneventful. 
Fortunately, the Brothers werefrequently 
mistaken for undertakers (or shall we 
say morticians?), and so the cause of 
religion was not greatly injured although 
the dignity of the Brothers probably 
was. Shortly after World War I, the 
General Chapter put an end to these 
episodes by prescribing that the short 
coat be used for street wear, and the 
Prince Albert be retained only for school 
and house. The final stage in the evolu- 
tion of the costume came in 1946, when 
the long coat was abandoned and a 
black suit with double-breasted short 
coat was adopted as the official habit. 
The Brothers wear a black tie and a 
white shirt, and the priests the Roman 
collar with rabat or black shirt, but 
otherwise the costume isthesame. This 
then is the garb in which you will en- 
counter the Marianist Brother when he 
makes a public appearance, when he is 
in his community, and when he is laid 
out in his coffin after completing his 
work here on earth in the service of God 
and Mary. The Marianist priest wears 
the cassock in the community, and at 
death is, of course, garbed in his sacer- 
dotal vestments. 

As far as external appearances go, 
then, the Marianist has a rather dis- 
tinctive habit—perhaps unique among 
the Religious Congregations. It is 
unique not in the sense that no others 
wear a double-breasted short coat, but in 
that it is the official habit, whereas Re- 
ligious such as the Christian Brothers or 
the Marist Brothers wear a cassock 
regularly and secular garb only when 
outside the community. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES ‘OF 
MARIANIST CONGREGATION 


In addition to these externals, the 
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Society of Mary, like other religious con- 
gregations, has certain unique features 
of organization and internal spirit. 
These characteristics have their origin 
primarily in the ideas of the founder who 
envisaged certain purposes and means 
when drawing up the constitutions or 
rule of the Society. In addition, how- 
ever, the interpretation of the rule in the 
utterances and writings of the founder 
and of those who followed him in posi- 
tions of authority as well as the day-by- 
day living of the members over a period 
of years also helped to crystallize the 
characteristic spirit of the organization. 
All of this is perfectly in accord with the 
Church’s concept of the function and 
purpose of the Religious life, and over 
the centuries Rome has seen fit to give 
the stamp of approval to a wide variety 
of Religious foundations as long as their 
purpose remains the salvation of the 
souls of their own members and of others 
outside their community. 

Certainly Father Chaminade wanted 
his Religious to work at the salvation of 
souls. But the method and means were 
to be different from those in vogue in the 
early nineteenth century, and the fact 
that the religious garb was to differ 
little from that of seculars was just one 
detail of a master plan he conceived for 
best serving the interests of the Church 
in his day. The key to the plan is the 
idea that priests, teaching Brothers, and 
working Brothers codperate on a basis 
of equality in the various works of zeal, 
primarily educational, which are the 
objects of the Society. The Brothers, 
then, are not, as is sometimes implied, 
“candidates for the priesthood who 
failed to make the grade”’ but candidates 
who deliberately select during their 
novitiate the life of a teaching Brother 
or of a working Brother in order to labor 
side by side with the priests in furthering 
the express purposes of the Society of 


Mary. 


CONGREGATION LAUDED BY THE 

CURE OF ARS 

From this basic idea stem many of the 
distinctive features of the Marianists, 
but it is noteworthy that its incorpora- 
tion into the plan for a Religious Con- 
gregation was not achieved without a 
struggle. There was considerable de- 
bate in the beginning whether such a 
system was workable, although it was 
pointed out that this was no innovation 
but rather a return to the older organi- 
zation of monastic life. In the early 
Middle Ages the communities were com- 
posed of both priests and laymen with- 
out any distinction, the laymen being 
choir-members and having the right to 
vote in the chapter. This “union with- 
out confusion” was a favorite formula of 
Father Chaminade, and Marianists have 
demonstrated its efficacy and practica- 
bility by living the system for 132 years. 
But the Holy See was not entirely 
favorable to the idea at the beginning. 
In fact, when a discussion about its 
feasibility arose among members of the 
Society in the 1860’s and the matter was 
referred to the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, this Congregation 
decided upon the dissolution of the 
Society. Cardinal Matthieu, who had 
been appointed to make the investiga- 
tion and had given a favorable report—a 
large majority of the members of the 
Society had been found to favor the 
existing organization—then visited the 
Pope in person and presented to the 
Holy Father a bit of evidence which re- 
versed the decision. In brief, one of the 
members of the Society, a Brother 
(later Father) Joseph Babey, in 1855 
had visited the Curé of Ars for spiritual 
advice. The future St. John Baptist 
Vianney, in the course of the interview, 
uttered these words: “The Society of 
Mary is called to do a great deal of good 
in the Church. It will exist until the 
end of the world, and all the Religious 
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who die in this beautiful Society will go 
to heaven.” The complete sworn state- 
ment of Brother Babey containing this 
remarkable prophecy was presented by 
Cardinal Matthieu to the Pope, who was 
so impressed by it that he exclaimed: 
“The Curé of Ars is a saint; a saint does 
not lie; the opinion of my Cardinals to 
the contrary, I fully approve the So- 
ciety of Mary such as it is presently 
constituted.” That was in 1865 (Rev. 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., “Marianist Medi- 
tations,” pp. 289-293). Thus, the papal 
decree of commendation of 1839 was 
confirmed, and the way was paved for 
the final approbation of the Constitu- 
tions in 1891. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION AS A 
CLERICAL INSTITUTE 


But this was not the end of the story. 
Because of the equality of clerical and 
lay members, Rome was reluctant to 
recognize the Society as a clerical in- 
stitute—a goal which Father Chaminade 
and the Superiors-General who followed 
him desired because of certain privileges 
which accompany such recognition. In 
order to achieve this status a number of 
conditions had to be met, and this re- 
sulted in some modification of the prin- 
ciple of equality. In the main, it was 
required that priests always be selected 
to fill the offices of Superior-General, 
Provincial, Novice-Master, and director 
of certain houses, as well as presiding 
officer at the legislative and adminis- 
trative assemblies. These and other 
requirements were incorporated into the 


Constitutions, and the classification of . 


the Society as a clerical institute was 
ultimately confirmed officially by dec- 
laration of the Commission of Inter- 
pretation of the Code dated November 
27, 1919. Thereby such privileges 
were granted as the right to have a 
public oratory, the appointment of con- 
fessors and preachers by the Superiors 
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instead of by the Ordinary, and the ad- 
ministration of the Last Sacraments and 
of funeral rites by the priests of the So- 
ciety (Rev. Ernest J. Sorret, S.M., Cir- 
cular No. 2, pp. 16-17). 

Of course, there are many clerical in- 
stitutes in the Church. But the unique 
feature for the Society of Mary consists 
in this that, although it is a clerical in- 
stitute, the majority of members have 
always been and probably always will be 
Brothers. Thus, in 1946, there were 
in the entire Society 1934 Brothers and 
279 priests, a ratio of about seven to one. 
Evidently, over the years many more 
men have been attracted to the life of a 
Brother than to that of a priest, al- 
though there are indications that the 
number of priests is becoming higher 
proportionately in some of the provinces. 
Of the three classes of members, the 
teaching Brothers are the most numer- 
ous, although no exact figures are avail- 
able (since the published personnels of 
the Society make no distinction be- 
tween teaching Brothers and working 
Brothers). An estimate based on known 
distributions for some of the provinces is 
that teaching Brothers constitute about 
75 per cent, priests about 15 per cent, 
and working Brothers about 10 per cent 
of the membership. 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES TO 
VARIOUS CHAPTERS 


With this unequal distribution—an 
85-15 ratio in favor of the Brothers— 
how is equality achieved? The answer 
requires a distinction between equality 
of voting rights and equality based on 
representation according to status. At 
the base of the system there is complete 
equality in that every perpetually 
professed member—whether working 
Brother, teaching Brother, or priest— 
has one vote. It should be noted that 
every priest is actually a perpetually 
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professed member, but some of the 
Brothers are not. Hence, the Brother- 
priest ratio is somewhat reduced; figures 
for one province indicate that it is ap- 
proximately 70-30 when voting privi- 
leges are concerned. The voting system 
is similar to that used in electing Presi- 
dents of the United States. The ballot 
is cast in the domestic college which 
exists in each house (except for small 
communities which vote in conjunction 
with another house), and whose sole 
function is to elect the provincial college. 
The function of the latter is to elect the 
delegates to the Provincial Chapter 
which meets annually, and to the 
General Chapter which meets about 
every five years. Since both Chapters, 
which are legislative bodies, have an 
equal number of clerical and lay dele- 
gates, here we have equality based on 
representation according to status. A 
similar set-up prevails in the Provincial 
and General Administrations, which ad- 
minister the affairs of the congregation. 
The Superior-General has a council of 
four, two priests and two brothers—all 
elected, as he is, by the General Chapter. 
At the Provincial level, the council may 
consist of either two or four members, 
depending on the size of the province; 
but in either case, the number of clerical 
and lay councillors is equal. Like the 
Provincial, they are appointed by the 
Superior-General. Since, as_ stated 
above, recognition as a clerical institute 
required, among other things, that the 
presiding officers of these bodies must 
always be priests, the priests have a 
majority of one in the chapters and 
councils. Assuming that any member 
who reaches such high office will make 


decisions directed towards the welfare of — 


the whole Congregation, an assumption 
borne out by the facts, this slight in- 
equality has not resulted in any “‘dom- 
_ination’”’ of the Brothers by the priests; 
besides, the presiding officer usually does 


' Brothers. 


not cast a vote. On the other hand, in 
the councils, he is not bound by the vote 
of his councillors; but it is rare that he 
acts contrary to their advice. 

Another aspect of the voting privilege 
is the fact that, when a temporarily 
professed applies for perpetual vows, all 
the perpetually professed with whom he 
has lived for the past three years are 
consulted. This advice, together with 
that of the Provincial and his council, is 
used by the Superior-General in making 
the decision. A similar procedure is 
followed for those who wish admission to 
the clerical state. 


UNIQUE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PRIESTS AND BROTHERS 


Although individual Religious Con- 
gregations have one or other of the 
legislative and executive procedures we 
have been discussing, it is probable that 
the particular system prevailing in the 
Society of Mary is exceptional in the 
Church in that the whole constitutes a 
unique pattern of relations between, and 
relative rights and duties of, priests and 
This becomes more evident 
when four other Marianist features are 
added to further enrich the pattern. 
First, all members undergo identical 
training in the canonical year of novi- 
tiate, no matter whether they will later 
on become priests, teaching Brothers, or 
working Brothers. Again, either priests 
or Brothers can be appointed as directors 
of the various institutions operated by 
the Society. In some instances the Con- 
stitutions direct or tradition has estab- 
lished that in a particular house a 
Brother always be director, or a priest, 
as the case may be. But in other in- 
stances, at times a Brother directs, then 
a priest. 

Further, according to the Constitu- 
tions approved by the Holy See, vir- 
tually all forms of the apostolate are 
open to the Marianists, a feature aided 
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by the fact that three types of members 
compose the Congregation. Thus, al- 
though the work of predilection of the 
Society is education, members in various 
parts of the world are engaged in parish 
work, welfare work, missionary activity, 
the giving of retreats, organization of the 
sodality, and other forms of codperation 
with the Hierarchy. Finally, in many 
Congregations, hierarchical order is 
followed in such matters as_ places 
assigned in chapel and the order in 
which privileges of various types are 
granted. Where there are both priest 
and Brothers, this usually means that 
allthe priests rank ahead of the Brothers. 
In the Society of Mary, hierarchical 
order is based on the year of religious 
profession, except for those in positions 
of authority. Withal, the priests are 
accorded due respect and the Constitu- 
tions specifically draw attention to this 
matter: “In their relations with the 
priests the lay members are guided by 
faith, and they show the respect due to 
the sacred character, whatever be the 
qualifications of the person invested 
with it.” 
SPIRITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE CONGREGATION 


By this time, even the casual reader 
is well aware that the Society of Mary 
consists of both priests and Brothers, 
organized in a unique fashion. And 
now he may well ask: “Are Marianists 
distinguished only by details of organi- 
zation? Is there any distinguishing 
mark of a spiritual character? After all, 
the Franciscans are noted for their 
poverty, the Jesuits for their obedience, 
the Dominicans for their learning.” 
Slyly, he might ask: “Do you take 
pride in your humility?’ Not exactly. 

However, Father Chaminade did not 
neglect the spiritual welfare of his 
children. In addition to the numerous 
guides to perfection common to the re- 
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ligious life however organized, three or 
four special spiritual characteristics can 
be readily discerned, some of which are 
quite unique, others unique only in the 
pattern of religious life they produce. 

Unquestionably, the outstanding 
spiritual feature is that of total consecra- 
tion by vow to the Blessed Virgin. A 
complete discussion of Marianist Marian 
doctrine would carry us too far afield, 
but here we can point out that, in addi- 
tion to the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, Religious of the 
Society at the time of their perpetual 
profession add the vow of stability— 
which, strictly speaking, means per- 
petual profession in the service of Mary. 
The vow is observed by the single fact of 
persevering in the Society of Mary, with 
the constant will to remain faithful to 
one’s promise of perseverance. How- 
ever, the spirit of the vow entails some- 
thing more. In the words of Father 
Chaminade, the vow of stability should 
induce the members to “look upon Mary 
as their mother and upon themselves as 
her children,” “to strive after the high- 
est perfection and live the life of Jesus 
Christ under the protection and guid- 
ance of Mary,” and “to take up the 
labors of the Institute with a supreme 
confidence in . . . Mary and with the 
sole desire of glorifying her...” (Rev. 
Henry Rousseau, S.M., “William Joseph 
Chaminade,” pp. 292-293). 

As a symbol of this total consecration, 
the perpetually professed wear a gold 
ring on the third finger of the right hand 
as a constant reminder of their engage- 
ment in the service of the Queen of 
Heaven. While some other Religious 
wear a ring, its meaning in relation to 


total consecration to Mary is unique in 


the Society of Mary. Another related 
fact is that the priests of the Society, by 
special Papal indult, are permitted to 
wear the ring during the celebration of 
Holy Mass. 
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This devotion to the Blessed Virgin is 
further promoted by the daily recitation 
of the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception, a unique feature inasmuch 
as other Congregations which have a 
special devotion to Mary often have the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 

In view of this special consecration, it 
is not surprising to find that filial devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin heads the list 
of the five characteristic virtues which 
their founder proposed to the Marian- 
ists. The other four are humility, sim- 
plicity, the spirit of faith and mental 
prayer, and the family spirit. In the 
interpretation given by Father Chamin- 
ade, these four are associated with the 
first, and hence one of the often-quoted 
_ mottoes of the Society is “Per Matrem 

ad Filium” (Through the Mother to the 
Son). Thus, the Constitutions remind 
the Religious that the Lord “hath re- 
garded the humility of His handmaid,” 
that “the child of Mary uses neither 
artifice nor disguise,’ that “Mary was 
proclaimed blessed for having believed,” 
and that ‘‘the family of Nazareth here on 
earth has given us the most beautiful 
image” of the life which should prevail 
in the community. 

In addition to this devotion to Mary 
and all that it implies, we may call at- 
tention to another religious feature 
which also indicates how the organiza- 
tional pattern of the Society affects its 
religious pattern. All members of the 
Society—whether priests, teaching 
Brothers, or working Brothers—have the 
same religious obligations and privileges, 
with the exception naturally of those 
which are limited to the priesthood. 
Thus, all have the same religious ex- 
ercises of morning and night prayers, 
meditation, recitation of the Rosary, 


celebration of or assistance at Mass, and. 


the other devotions generally prescribed 
for Religious, and all are expected to be 
present to make these in common. At 


death all share equally in the suffrages 
which the Society provides for those 
who persevere. Notice of the death of a 
member is sent immediately to all 
houses of the Society, and everywhere 
a “De Profundis” is said for the repose 
of his soul as soon as the notice is re- 
ceived; his name is announced at night 
prayers for nine days; every Brother 
receives Holy Communion and every 
priest offers a Mass for the deceased; 
and the community where he spent his 
last hours has, during the course of the 
year, fourteen Masses celebrated for the 
repose of his soul. Of course, all Re- 
ligious have spiritual obligations and all 
remember their departed; but, es- 
pecially when some or all of the members 
are priests, the prescription that all 
spiritual exercises be made in common is 
rather exceptional. The detailed and 
rather generous suffrages for all de- 
ceased members are also somewhat un- 
usual. Only within certain limits, then, 
are these features unique. 

Thus, having laid the faithful Marian- 
ist in his final resting place and prayed 
the Lord to grant him eternal rest, we 
may conclude that the unique features 
of his Congregation which may be 
termed socio-legal center largely in 
an organizational pattern which is based 
on equality of the three types of mem- 
bers; and those which are spiritual in 
nature stem, to a great extent, from the 
vow of stability. 

A final thought is this: in calling at- 
tention to these unique features of the 
Society of Mary the intention has not 
been to disparage the characteristics of 
other Religious Congregations. The 
purpose here is merely to point out, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
Marianist triple centennial, those fea- 
tures of the Society of Mary which may 
help the general public to identify the 
Marianist and to understand his charac- 
teristic spirit. 
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Morning Meditation 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


Moenmne meditation for the par- 
ish priest has been advocated in season 
and out of season. Some priests think 
it a good idea, yet neglect it. Others 
would argue it away. Many others 
have found it extremely useful. 

Pius X, who had been an assistant 
and then a pastor before becoming 
bishop, cardinal and Pope, said in his 
Exhortation to the Clergy: “The main 
thing is that a certain part of each day be 
given to meditation on eternal things. 
No priest can fail to do this without 
deserving the reproach of carelessness, 
without harm to his soul.”” Canon Law 
says that the local Ordinaries should see 
to it that clerics spend some time daily 
in mental prayer (Canon 125). 

Recently in a group of priests the 
conversation turned on their lapsed 
brethren. Names were mentioned. One 
priest wondered how priests could do 
that. A seasoned missionary, who had 
hit many a rectory in his day, calmly re- 
plied: “‘They start by missing their 
spiritual exercises, neglecting their medi- 
tation, and so on.” He would lay down 
the neglect of meditation as a contribu- 
ting factor to the lapse of a formerly 
good priest. Most priests would no 
doubt agree that a priest who would 
make a daily meditation would not be 
unfaithful to his vocation. But there 
may be some priests who would hesitate 
to admit that such meditation is neces- 
sary to prevent defection. There is good 
reason, however, to believe that medi- 
tation is not a luxury but a necessity. 

But why is meditation so important? 
And why is morning meditation specifi- 
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cally even more important? Let us ad- 
mit that the many spiritual authorities 
who teach the necessity of meditation 
know what they are talking about. We 
would be bold to challenge the teachings 
of those who have really arrived, in 
favor of our mere theories. We accept, 
then, the necessity of meditation on the 
authority of those spiritual giants who 
have gone before us. If the recognized 
Saints felt the need for meditation, then 
we can conclude a fortiori that we need 
it, too. 


WHY MORNING MEDITATION IS 
SO IMPORTANT 


Meditation, yes, but why morning 
meditation? This is the reason: a 
priest is first and foremost a priest. Now, 
a priest is one who offers sacrifice. A 
good priest is one who offers sacrifice 
well—that is, a priest who performs his 
essential duty in a worthy manner. A 
priest, regardless of his other abilities 
and accomplishments, who offers sac- 
rifice badly cannot be called a good 
priest. He is failing in his essential work. 
A priest who is not a good priest treads 
on dangerous ground. He is handling 
sacred things in a non-sacred way. He 
is ceasing to be what he is by profession 
bound to be, a good priest. 

Now, morning meditation has much 
to do with-the quality of a priest’s 
celebration of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The priest who prepares for the celebra- 
tion of Mass by a sincere effort at medi- 


‘tation will celebrate Mass well. He'will 


perform well the essential work of his 
priestly day. Can morning meditation 
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then be unimportant? If truck drivers, 
laborers, and even professional men find 
it useful to take an eye-opener of the 
alcoholic variety to snap them into ac- 
tion for the day’s work of physical or 
mental grind, how much more does the 
priest need his spiritual eye-opener in 
the form of a morning meditation! 

All the arguments against making 
one’s meditation in the morning before 
Mass are scarcely valid. To say that 
one is too drowsy in the early morning to 
make a good meditation, is to miss one 
of the main reasons for making a morn- 
ing meditation, namely, to bring one to 
a conscious performance of the great act 
of Sacrifice. If one should omit morning 
meditation before Mass because of 
drowsiness, would not that be equivalent 
to concluding that one should go to the 
altar sleepy-eyed, and utilize the in- 
finite Mass as a means of shaking one- 
self out of slumber? To use the Mass 
for an eye-opener is to miss much of the 
value of the Mass, not to mention 
committing a very real irreverence. One 
ought to be awake before ascending to 
the altar. If morning meditation served 
no better purpose than to wake one up, 
it would still be a good idea. But we 
should remember that the effort to pray 
is prayer itself, and that prayer is the 
fitting preparation for the celebration of 
Mass. 


PRACTICAL REASONS FOR 
MORNING MEDITATION 


There is another practical reason for 
making meditation in the morning be- 
fore Mass. It is very difficult to find an 
uninterrupted period at any other time 
of the day. While a priest in parish 
work does well to have a schedule, his 
schedule must needs be rather flexible. 
His time is the people’s. Nor can he 
expect periods of uninterrupted quiet 
during the day. But meditation needs 
quiet. The early morning before Mass 


is possibly the only quiet period of the 
day for many a parish priest. It is best 
for his meditation. 

Morning meditation is best even con- 
sidering the handicaps that surround it. 
Drowsiness, sluggishness, make medita- 
tion difficult. But it is psychologically 
valid that the mind in the early morning 
is more acute than later in the day. 
Likewise, many problems of the coming 
day have not yet become actuated. A 
priest is less disturbed by his affairs in 
the early morning than at any other 
time of the day. 

Weighed objectively, the advantages 
of the morning meditation over a 
meditation later in the day at least 
baldnce the disadvantages, and when 
you consider that if you do not meditate 
before Mass you probably will not do so 
at all, then it is wise to settle for the 
morning pre-Mass méditation, after all. 


MATERIAL FOR THE MORNING 
MEDITATION 


But what should a parish priest 
meditate about? In general, he should 
put himself psychologically and spiritu- 
ally in a mood for a reverent and 
devotional celebration of Mass. This 
should be the big concern of his morning 
meditation. Nor is this a private sug- 
gestion, but rather the advice of Mother 
Church. For in the Ritus Servandus, 
printed in the front of the Roman Mis- 
sal, we find among the items listed for 
the priest’s preparation for Mass the 
following: “‘. . . orationi aliquantulum 
vacet.”” This is a description of mental 
prayer or meditation, for the Ritus al- 
ready speaks of reciting the vocal 
prayers of Matins and Lauds, and after- 
wards mentions the official vocal prayers 
of preparation as given in the Missal. 
The passage in question reads as follows: 


“‘Sacerdos celebraturus Missam, 
previa Confessionesacramentali, quando 
opus est, et saltem Matutino cum 
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Laudibus absoluto, orationi aliquantu- 
lum vacet; et Orationes inferius positas 
pro temporis opportunitate dicat.” 


The prayers of preparation, referred 
to here, themselves afford ample ma- 
terial for many mornings of meditation. 
The text of the Ordinary of the Mass, 
especially of the Canon, or of the propers 
is excellent material. One need no other 
meditation book than the Roman Missal 
itself. 

As a matter of experimentation, make 
a half hour’s meditation on some 
passage or phrase from the Missal. See 
for yourself how this will noticeably in- 
crease your intelligent devotion while 
saying Mass. Meditate on, say, a 
prayer of the Canon. When you come 
to that prayer in the actual celebration 
of Mass you will be deeply impressed, 
and carried on with an increased devo- 
tion. Consider then what fruitful cele- 
bration would follow from a regular 
daily meditation on the prayers and 
meaning of the Mass in its varying as- 
pects. Of course, other books of medi- 
tation are good and useful. Variety is 
the spice of life, and likewise no small 
aid to meditation. 


MEDITATION ON OUR DAILY 
PROBLEMS 


Another prolific source of material for 
the morning meditation is your own 
problems. What is on your mind, what 
is of such concern to you that it con- 
stantly rushes in on your thoughts, is 
really something to pray about. De- 
cisions to be made, action to be taken, 
what to do and what not to do in the 
course of the day, are all things that 
should be related to the Mass and hence 
find prominent place in your morning 
meditation. One ought not to be so 
naive as to consider these problems dis- 
tractions. Rather they are the natural, 
we might almost say divinely appointed, 
subjects of meditation. If God has so 
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arranged human nature that problems 
which concern us stand out clearly in 
our consciousness, and if we lawfully 
pray for our needs, then surely we 
rightly pray about these “distractions.” 

What is important enough to bother 
you that early in the morning is cer- 
tainly worth praying about. The Mass, 
with its inalienable most special fruit for 
the priest who says the Mass, will be of 
all the greater benefit ex opere operaniis, 
according to the dispositions of the 
priest. The priest then, who in his pre- 
Mass meditation prayerfully considers 
his problems of the day and relates 
them to the Mass, will receive a divine 
solution for them. All this is rather clear. 
Why not put it into practice? Why put 
all the emphasis on the special fruit of 
the Mass, by reason of the donor’s sti- 
pend, while almost ignoring the most 
special fruit of the Mass for the priest 
himself, and which the priest most 
probably cannot waive? And this value 
of the Mass for himself he can increase , 
by his devout preparation and better 
dispositions. 

MEDITATION FORESTALLS 

NEGLECT OF PRIESTLY IDEALS 


No matter how hard a priest might 
work in the course of a busy day for the 
salvation of souls and for the good of his 
people, we would hesitate to call him a 
good priest if he said Mass badly. To 
spend infinite pains on projects educa- 
tional and financial, literary and ad- 
ministrative, to wear oneself out in a 
variety of priestly and semi-priestly 
activities and yet neglect due prepara- 
tion for the august Sacrifice of the Mass, 
bespeaks a lack of proportion. To be 
careless about what is really the most’ 
important act of a priest’s day is cer- | 
tainly false emphasis, if not downright 
irreverence, the kind of irreverence that 
leads to spiritual apathy, and a gradual 
falling away from true priestly fervor. 
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The priest who feels tempted to put 
aside his breviary, don a necktie and 
scan the Help Wanted column, does not 
do so after a series of sincere morning 
meditations. Sincere meditation would 
have prevented the fateful day. 

And while some priests who have been 
rather careless in this matter have 
nevertheless remained in the priesthood 
until death, we ought not to take too 
much consolation in this precedent. 
They may have been sadly wanting 
when they appeared before the judgment 
seat of God. Then too, the heroic 
prayers and sacrifices of some relative or 
friend or parishioner may have deluged 
them with grace despite their own 
apathy. 

For ourselves we may have to depend 
more on our own efforts. The Sacrifice 
of the Mass can certainly save us, and 
sanctify us. If devoutly celebrated, it 
will be the source of strength for our 
day. Not only shall we be kept true to 
God, but we shall grow more pleasing in 
His sight and more efficient in His serv- 
ice. And what will enable us to say 
Mass well and fruitfully for ourselves? 
It will be the half-hour that we spend in 
meditation before Mass, a time when the 
world and our people leave us alone to 
commune with God. 


NATURAL AIDS TO A GOOD 
MORNING MEDITATION 


Drowsy we may be, and sacrifice it 
will take to get up, but morning medita- 
tion will bear fruit. Nor need we wait 
for long-range results. The very first 
day will see us improved, at least in 
outlook, and wiser for the effort. Here 
is a practical suggestion. No one works 
at full efficiency when he is in need of 
rest. One of the best natural aids to a 
good morning meditation is a good 
night’s rest. 

What is the hour for Mass? How 


long does it take you to dress and get to 
church? Mass is at 6:45. It takes you 
fifteen minutes to get dressed and over to 
church, If you want to spend a half- 
hour in meditation before Mass, you 
will have to get up at six o’clock. You 
will therefore set the alarm for six. But 
you need, say, seven hours of sleep. You 
must retire punctually at eleven. Maybe 
your constitution requires more than 
seven hours of sleep. Then you will have 
to retire earlier. 

It is highly desirable to make one’s 
meditation in the church, preferably in 
the sanctuary. Psychologically, this is 
a great aid to devotion, and will keep you 
at what you are doing. A definite time 
and place for meditation is already a 
good start. The practice of making your 
meditation before Mass, where you can 
be seen by the people, is a more powerful 
sermon on the Eucharist than any you 
will ever preach by word of mouth. 

The Church greatly desires that a 
priest recite Matins and Lauds before 
Mass. We readily understand that an 
intelligent recitation of these Hours 
gives one a good background for an 
appreciation of the Mass corresponding 
to the Office. We modern people are, 
however, handicapped by a reluctance 
to rise early. In times when the people 
retired very early, it was relatively easy 
to arise very early. In our day when it 
is customary to stay up rather late, 
early morning rising is not only difficult 
but almost a moral impossibility. It 
would seem prudent, then, to arrange 
our schedule in such a way as to preserve 
sufficient time for sleep; for even those 
who profess great asceticism would not 
deny to their brethren sufficient rest. 

While certainly not obligatory, and 
definitely a privilege which one need not 
use, the anticipation of Matins and 
Lauds on the afternoon or evening pre- 
vious is a very good idea. By this device 
one does have Matins and Lauds recited 
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before Mass, without the great burden 
of loading the early morning with this 
lengthy prayer. One is then free to 
spend the time before Mass in medita- 
tion, nor need one rise extremely early. 

Shaving before Mass is a good and 
proper thing, but if shaving is going to 
mean skipping meditation, it would be 
far better to delay shaving until after 
breakfast. Some priests by reason of 
their duties may have found that, if they 
do not shave before Mass, they cannot 
find any other time for this irksome 
task. Some priests have with apparent 
sincerity attempted to combine shaving 
and the morning meditation. 

But when all is said and done, the fact 
remains that it is highly desirable to 
allow oneself a half-hour’s time for de- 
finite meditation in the sanctuary of the 
church right before Mass. A half-hour 
is not too much. In fact, the inevitable 
sluggishness one feels in getting started, 
together with the time taken for vesting, 
will usually whittle down the half-hour 
to scarcely more than a quarter of an 
hour. But if one aims at a half-hour’s 
meditation, one will achieve at least a 
brief period of uninterrupted medita- 
tion, the “‘aliquantulum” of which the 
Ritus speaks. 

This brief pre-Mass meditation will 
fulfill the requirement of Canon Law 
that some time be spent daily in mental 


prayer. It will keep the conscientious 
priest from the very real fear he might 
feel at neglecting meditation, since some 
of the Saints and Popes have made 
strong statements about its necessity. 
It will enable him to say Mass well, with 
all the consequent benefits for his soul’s 
welfare to-day and forever. By retiring 
in time to get a good night’s rest, and by 
anticipating or postponing other duties 
so as to leave the half-hour before Mass 
open for meditation, even the very busy 
priest can make a morning meditation. 

The priest who sincerely meditates 
will be a good priest. He will be more 
efficient in his priestly work. He will 
accomplish more real good, with less ex- 
penditure of physical energy. The time 
he takes for meditation will be saved 
over and over in the course of his day. 
After all, his supreme energies should be 
bent on saving souls. By no stretch of 
the imagination can prayer for this pur- 
pose be considered a waste of time. 

The priesthood is a spiritual work. 
Without the grace of God a priest’s 
efforts are in vain. How supremely wise 
then for a priest to rely heavily on the 
spiritual strength of his daily Mass, and 
to get out of the Mass the greatest 
possible good for himself and for his 
people by a prayerful and thoughtful 
preparation for Mass in his morning 
meditation! 











An International Call to 
Prayer 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Phi the title of “An Inter- 
national Call to Prayer,” a movement 
has begun in England to persuade 
people who never pray at all to say at 
least one “Our Father” every day. It is 
known more familiarly as “The Lord’s 
Prayer Campaign,” and it is confidently 
anticipated that, if the movement 
spreads to America, world peace and 
spiritual renovation are assured. 

The promoters of the movement point 
out that, while immense sums are being 
spent on bombing aircraft and scientific 
research is concentrated on the destruc- 
tive power of the atom bomb, starving 
children in central Europe scramble for 
crusts of bread thrown to them from the 
windows of passing trains. While 
statesmen enter conference after con- 
ference to discuss the grievances of ne- 
tions, real or supposed, and attempt 
each time to reach an understanding, or 
at least to advance a step towards it, the 
prospect of peace seems all the time to 
recede further, and discontent within 
nations manifests itself more and more. 
There is little solicitude for remedying 
real wrongs or righting real injustices; 
the attention of those in power is di- 
verted to the threatened world eruption. 
It is as if they were living in the crater 
of a slumbering volcano, and were too 
fearful of what might happen any min- 
ute to trouble about the immediate 
business of the day. 

The world in fact is ill, desperately ill, 
and seeks in vain for a cure, for it does 


not understand the nature of its disease. 
The malady from which it is suffering is 
spiritual, and in looking for physical 
remedies it is only intensifying it, be- 
cause, while there is delay in finding the 
real remedy, the disease is progressing. 
The only cure for the world’s troubles is 
areturn to God. The means to be taken 
to effect it are prayer and penance. 


ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE 
WORLD FROM DESTRUCTION 


That, in brief, is the argument on 
which this campaign is based. And who, 
not blinded by the promised heaven-on- 
earth of the materialists, and so having 
a clear perception of the cause of world 
unrest, will deny that a call to prayer is 
of the first importance? It seems cer- 
tain that only a miracle will save the 
world from destruction. If that miracle 
is to be granted, it will be by prayer in 
the name of Christ, the omnipotent 
miracle-worker. If every human being 
were to say the “Our Father” every day 
for world peace, the force thus mobilized 
on God's side would be irresistible. But 
that is not possible in the present spirit- 
ual state of the world; our aim can only 
be to induce as many to say it as will. 

But here are difficulties. There have 
been certain objections to the idea of 
Catholics persuading non-Catholics to 
say the Lord’s Prayer. It is asserted 
that such a course of action gives the 
impression that one religion is as good 
as another, and that by it Catholics 
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may seem to acquiesce in putting their 
religion on the level of others. 

It must be explained, however, that 
there is not the slightest intention of 
creating a “common platform’ between 
Catholics and Protestants. Fears of 
that result are all the greater in Britain 
from the fact that a Christian codpera- 
tion movement a few years ago led to the 
impression on the part of certain Protes- 
tant bodies that the Catholic attitude 
towards joint prayer was changing and 
that joint services might be anticipated. 
There were attempts, no doubt in good 
faith, to involve Catholics in joint 
prayer on the public platform, with con- 
sequent disappointment when this was 
authoritatively declared to be out of the 
question. The correct attitude of Cath- 
olics towards such joint demonstrations 
has, moreover, been recently defined by 
specific instruction about them from 
Rome. 

The Lord’s Prayer Campaign on no 
account visualizes joint prayer; it merely 
encourages non-Catholics to pray pri- 
vately. The Catholic, it is true, is 
bound to do what he can towards bring- 
ing non-Catholics into the Church. 
But since this is not the task of a mo- 
ment, and conversions are compara- 
tively few, he does not hinder the proc- 
ess by asking the non-Catholic to pray 
meanwhile. Indeed, he actually assists 
conversion, for he thus carries out his 
duty of recommending the non-Catholic 
to seek the grace of conversion by prayer. 
By getting people to pray, he is bringing 
souls nearer to God, and thus helping 
them to secure the grace they need to 
recognize the One True Church. 

It is, in fact, the apostolic Catholic, 
one who is conscious of his calling to 
bring as many as he can into the Fold, 
who will most appreciate the value of 
the Lord’s Prayer Campaign as an aid. 
The weak-kneed, who might see in it a 
minimum work which would relieve 
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them of responsibility for the major 
task of introducing the Faith to others, 
would hardly trouble to engage in it. 
But even if he did, he would, at least, be 
doing a minimum, and more than he 
otherwise would. The Lord’s Prayer 
Campaign is not an easy way of shirking 
the larger task of gaining converts. On 
the contrary, it will be found by experi- 
ence to be a work of the highest apostolic 
order. 


UNIVERSAL CHARACTER OF THE 

CALL TO PRAYER 

Since the Church’s mission is toallmen 
(the Foreign Missions stand as continual 
witness to that), the promoters of the 
campaign see no reason why the Lord’s 
Prayer should not be introduced to 
Mohammedans and Jews. They con- 
sider that, if put to them as a prayer for 
universal peace and the mercy of God, 
it would make an appeal to them. That 
remains to be seen; there is obviously 
an enormous task to be done in per- 
suading the non-praying majority 
amongst us to say, and even first to 
learn, the ‘Our Father.” 

Another objection has been made from 
the fact that in many places the Catho- 
lic and Protestant versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer differ. In Britain, most Protes- 
tants, though not all, are accustomed to 
the ancient wording: “Our Father, 
which art in heaven....” The promo- 
ters of the campaign invite non-Catho- 
lics to say the modern Catholic version 
if they wish. But, apparently so that 
the opening of the prayer may not seem 
strange to them, an alternative version 
is given that runs thus: 


“Our Father, which art in heaven, 
sanctified be thy name. Let thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so in earth also. Give us to- 
day our supersubstantial bread. And 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
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tion. But deliver us from evil. Amen.” 


This is actually the version that was 
used by Catholics in the penal days, and 
demonstrates that the form of address 
to God the Father that is commonly 
labelled “Protestant” is, in fact, of 
Catholic origin, “which” having been 
used in former times indifferently of 
persons and things. Far then from 
“which” being a concession to Protes- 
tant usage, the reference to it provides 
an excellent opportunity for Catholics to 
impress on non-Catholics that, in recit- 
ing the “Our Father,” they are saying 
what is essentially a Catholic prayer. 

But certain objectors have said again 
that, since prayer is acceptable to God 
only when it passes directly or indirectly 
through the hands of the Church, what 
is needed is to impress upon those out- 
side the Church their peril in remaining 
out of communion with her. The 
prayer campaign, it is suggested, will 
tend to confirm them in a comfortable 
illusion that © a_ personal religion 
suffices. 

If that were so, the same argument 
would apply to any encouragement 
given to a non-Catholic to pray. Are 
we to refrain from asking the prayers of 
those who are not members of the 
Church, either for ourselves or for world 
affairs, merely because they have as yet 
cloudy and erroneous ideas as to the 
place of the Church in the divine plan? 
Should we not, in asking them to pray, 
be helping them to secure the grace that 
may dispel the illusion that is theirs? 
And since we are known to them as 
Catholics, are we not thereby doing a 
missionary work, even though it be a 
minor one, by persuading them to 


pray? 


POTENCY OF PRAYER OFFERED 
BY NON-CATHOLICS 


All prayer, from whatever human 
heart it proceeds, is caught up by the 


Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and offered by her in union with Christ’s 
perpetual prayer for all men. The 
Church can make even the sinner’s 
prayer of value, and give it potency for 
his conversion. All prayer is in the 
hands of the Church, for all men who 
pray, even if they be not actually mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ, are 
potential members. Christ, by His life 
and death, embraced all humanity, and 
so the prayer of every human being is 
embraced in His and in that of His 
Church, which is equally His. 

The Holy Father, in his Encyclical 
“‘Mystici Corporis Christi,” has stressed 
that “only those are to be accounted 
really members of the Church who have 
been regenerated in the waters of Bap- 
tism and profess the true faith, and have 
not cut themselves off from the struc- 
ture of the Body by their own unhappy 
act or been severed therefrom, for very 
grave crimes, by the legitimate author- 
ity.” Nevertheless, while he does not 
minimize the dangers and disadvan- 
tages of being deprived of “‘those many 
great heavenly gifts and aids which can 
be enjoyed only in the Catholic Church,” 
he says that those “‘who do not belong to 
the visible structure of the Catholic 
Church . . . may be related to the Mys- 
tical Body of the Redeemer by some 
unconscious yearning and desire.” 

It is at this point appropriate to speak 
of another objection that has been urged 
against the Lord’s Prayer Campaign: 
that the call to prayer has not been made 
officially by. the Pope as the spiritual 
Father of all Christians. There are, no 
doubt, good reasons why this specific 
international call to prayer should not 
be made by the Holy Father. Being in- 
itiated by Catholics, it will have already 
been regarded in many quarters as a 
species of “papist plot.”” How much 
more this would be so were it professedly 
headed by the Pope in person! 
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PAPAL PLEA EXTENDS TO ALL 

CHRISTIANS 

But it is eminently in line with the di- 
rections so much underlined in the En- 
cyclicals. The Popes have insisted that 
all men who believe in God are called to 
take their part in the renovation of 
society. In “Caritate Christi Com- 
pulsi,”” Pope Pius XI exhorted first of all 
Christians, but “‘all those also who still 
believe in God and adore Him loyally 
and heartily . . . to bestir themselves 
with a will in order that the enemies of 
religion may not attain the goal they 
have so loudly proclaimed to the world.”’ 
In “Divini Redemptoris,”’ the Pope re- 
news this invitation to all believers to 
“take a decisive part” in the battle 
against the powers of darkness. 

It is evident that this battle must be 
fought in large part by prayer, and how 
better can men begin to “bestir them- 
selves” than by engaging in earnest 
supplication at the throne of God? 
Pope Pius XI, again in “Caritate Christi 
Compulsi,” stresses this. He has a long 
passage on the subject in which these 
words occur: “Men who in every nation 
pray to the same God for peace on earth 
will not kindle flames of discord among 
the peoples; men who turn in prayer 
to the Divine Majesty will not set up 
in their own country a craving for dom- 
ination; . .. men who look to the “God of 
peace and love’ . . . will never rest until 
finally that peace which the world can- 
not give comes down from the Giver of 
every good gift on ‘men of good will.’”’ 

Moreover, the call to prayer made by 
the promoters of the Lord’s Prayer Cam- 
paign has of course ecclesiastical appro- 
bation, and strictly the call is made to 
Catholics themselves to secure the 
promise of prayer from non-Catholics. 

It has been said that on the Continent 
of Europe the feeling between Catholics 
and non-Catholics is one of intense re- 
pugnance, amounting almost to mutual 
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hatred. If this is so, it indicates a sad 
condition which only the grace of God 
can remedy. It is itself significant of the 
need of prayer. It cannot be an ob- 
jection to introducing the campaign, 
though it might be a reason for predict- 
ing its failure. And it may be men- 
tioned in passing that the “Una Fides” 
apostolate in Germany solicits the pray- 
ers of non-Catholics as well as those of 
Catholics, though there is no intention 
here of discussing the merits of that or- 
ganization. 

It is recorded that, as a result of the 
Lord’s Prayer Campaign, new transla- 
tions have recently been made into all 
the Slavonic dialects, which suggests 
that it is penetrating to that part of the 
world where most a change of heart is 
needed. We are reminded that the 
message of Fatima centers round the 
conversion of Russia. “If my requests 
are granted,” Our Lady said at Fatima, 
‘Russia will be converted and there will 
be peace.” The call of Our Lady at 
Fatima was an international call to 
prayer and penance. 


CATHOLIC OBLIGATIONS ARE 
MUCH BROADER 


Penance is an essential concomitant of 
prayer. And if the world is hardly in 
penitential mood, yet it has by Divine 
Providence much suffering forced upon 
it. The ground is prepared, in a man- 
ner by unrest and misery in every land, 
and those who can bring themselves to 
accept as from the hand of God the pri- 
vations and anxiety which are almost 
universal experience, are performing an 
exalted work for Him. More and more 
prayer will induce more and more to ac- 
cept God’s chastisements, and so give 
them the reparatory value He intends 
them to have. 

The saying of the Lord’s Prayer by no 
means satisfies for the Christian’s duty 
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of prayer. Nor does it satisfy the condi- 
tions of Our Lady’s prayer campaign for 
the world. At Fatima she was insistent 
that people should recite the Rosary 
every day for world peace. But just as 


to say no more than the Lord’s Prayer - 


and that only once a day is better than 
no prayer at all, so does it contribute, 
even though slightly, to the sum total of 
prayer which is daily ascending to be 
offered through Mary’s hands at the 
throne of God. The “Our Father’’ is, 
after all, a part of the Rosary; many of 
those who say it may be ignorant of the 
Rosary and the Mysteries that are its 
core. But their good faith may well 
give them an unconscious share in the 
Rosary campaign. The “Our Father” 
that they say to-day may win for them 
the grace to learn about the Mysteries 
of the Faith in the days tocome. Soon, 
they may be intertwining their prayer 


with meditation on the Mysteries they 
have learned about. The “Our Father” 
will have been their introduction to the 
prayer which is to secure the peace of 
nations, as well as to the Faith of which 
that grand prayer is the universal ex- 
pression. 

The Lord’s Prayer Campaign would 
be uninspired if its ultimate aim were 
not the conversion of the world. A 
world at prayer means a world drawing 
near to God. It means a world thirst- 
ing for the means of salvation, which 
can be obtained only through the 
Church. There may be divided opinion 
as to whether this international call to 
prayer is opportune or likely to meet 
with success. What there can be no 
doubt about at all is that, if it succeeds 
in making one soul pray who would not 
otherwise have done so, it will in that 
alone have done a magnificent work. 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


X. St. Andrew 


Wax the full orb of the moon 
fills the sky with its silvery radiance, 
even the brightest luminaries of the 
heavens pale before its splendor. In 
like manner the splendor of St. An- 
drew’s name and the greatness of his 
achievement are somewhat eclipsed by 
the Apostle’s very proximity to the 
illustrious trio formed by his own 
brother, Peter, and by John and James, 
whom both the Synoptists and Acts in- 
variably link together and mention, so 
to speak, in one breath. This partial 
obscuration is in the nature of things. 
On the other hand, Andrew invariably 
figures in the first of the three tetrads, 
or sets of four, into which the inspired 
writers group the twelve Apostles. In 
Matthew (x. 2-4) and Luke (vi. 14-16) 
Andrew’s name comes immediately after 
that of his more illustrious brother. In 
Mark (iii. 16-19) and in Acts (i. 13), his 
name is the last of the first tetrad. How- 
ever, though he comes last, he belongs to 
that inner circle—that ecclesiola in 
ecclesia, as has been said, which was 
closest to the Divine Master, to the 
divine center of gravity towards which 
this shining constellation of picked men 
gravitated. Like Philip, Andrew bore a 
Greek name, but at this period of 
Jewish history there is nothing sur- 
prising in that circumstance. What is 
worth bearing in mind is the fact that 
among the ancients, more particularly 
among the Jews, a man’s name was not 
just a label, the only purpose of which 
was to differentiate him from his 
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fellows, as are our modern surnames, 
If, as may well have been the case, the 
Hellenic name was not the one by which 
he was called on the eighth day after his 
birth, it may have been bestowed upon 
him at a later date, when his character 
and temperament had shown them- 
selves. The name derives from dvipeia, 
and suggests valor, courage, determina- 
tion in its bearer. 


REFERENCES TO ANDREW IN THE 
GOSPELS 


The very few incidents in which the 
Apostle figures precisely give the im- 
pression of a man determined to see for 
himself. We first meet with him on the 
banks of the Jordan where, in company 
with his brother and the two sons of 
Zebedee, he was staying with the Bap- 
tist whose disciples they all were. Jesus 
had just concluded the forty days’ re- 
treat by which He had prepared Him- 
self for His public ministry. Refreshed 
by the ministrations of the Angels, He 
revisited the scene of His baptism at 
the hands of John. On the second day 
(John, i. 35), Andrew and John were 
standing by the side of the Baptist and 
so heard the latter’s observation as 
Jesus went by: “‘Behold, the Lamb of 
God!” The remark roused Andrew’s 
curiosity. Of course, as St. Jerome tells 
us (and one would have guessed as much 
even without the great Doctor’s as- 
surance), there was something in Our 
Lord’s appearance and demeanor that 


* could not fail to attract attention. As 
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Jesus did not stop, but seemed bent on 
going further, Andrew and the other 
young man at once followed Him—at a 
respectable distance, but with the 
obvious intention of discovering where 
He was going and with the desire for an 
interview. They had both their wishes. 
St. John’s account of the incident 
clearly suggests that they spent the 
whole night with the Lord, for the day 
was already far spent at the time of the 
meeting. The following morning An- 
drew went to look for his brother, to in- 
troduce him also to Jesus. What is here 
suggested is supported, though some- 
what tenuously, by a variant in some 
MSS., which have mpwit forrp&rov. This 
would mean that early the next morning 
Andrew hastened to look for his brother. 
Lagrange observes that this reading 
would determine the time of the meeting 
between Jesus and Peter in a way 
wholly in keeping with the whole tone of 
the Gospel narrative. The moment was 
one of the most solemn in recorded 
history. It was fraught with enormous 
consequences in the career of the 
ardent, single-minded young man whose 
destiny it was to proclaim the name of 
Jesus, whom he now beheld for the first 
time, throughout ‘‘ Pontus and Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia” (I Pet., 
i. 1), in the capital of the then known 
world, and in the very palace of Cesar. 


EFFECTS OF FIRST MEETING 
WITH CHRIST 


St. John’s account of the scene was 
written many years later, but the de- 
tails of it had impressed themselves 
deeply upon the writer’s memory so that 
we seem to catch even now something 
of the tremendous excitement of that 
sunny morning of long ago. Having 
found his brother, Andrew exclaims 
breathlessly: ‘“‘We have found the 
Messiah!” (John, i. 41). The ex- 
planatory clause (“which is, being in 


terpreted, the Christ’’), like the similar 
one in verse 38b, is most probably St. 
John’s own and is made for the benefit 
of his Greek-speaking readers. Andrew 
is obviously deeply stirred. More than 
that, his excited report about Jesus 
amounts to a profession of faith not un- 
like the one Peter was to make in his 
turn on at least two separate occasions 
(Matt., xvi. 16, and John, vi. 68). How- 
ever, it does not follow that at this early 
time the future Apostle had anything 
approaching to a full grasp either of 
what manner of man Jesus was, or of the 
nature of the work He had come to do in 
the world. Be this as it may, Andrew 
had certainly come for good and all 
under the spell of the most wonderful, 
the most masterful as well as the most 
attractive personality that the world 
has seen. It could hardly be otherwise 
seeing that he had spent several hours in 
intimate converse with Jesus, and this 
at a time when the heart is most open to 
strong impressions. His would have 
had to be a very sluggish temperament, 
and he would not have lived up to the 
significance of the name he bore, had not 
so rich an experience fired his imagina- 
tion and won his lifelong devotion to the 
Master. Andrew was Peter’s brother, 
probably his younger brother, for it is 
possible that, though Peter is invariably 
named before him, this may be due not 
to the fact that he was the elder of the 
two, but to the circumstance that the 
Gospel writer constantly views Peter in 
the light of his official position in the 
apostolic college. Now, though the 
Evangelists do not deliberately sketch 
the characters of the various personages 
that figure in their pages, they tell us 
enough about St. Peter for us to see him 
as a man endowed with a sanguine tem- 
perament, spontaneous, impulsive. An- 
drew’s eager, excited “ we have found the 
Messiah!”’ justifies the surmise that he 
may have been Peter’s brother in char- 
acter as well as by blood. 
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The episode in the Jordan valley 
shows that the disciples of the Baptist— 
or at least the chosen band of his more 
intimate followers—were expecting the 
coming of the Messiah and longing for 
it. Even their notions about Him can- 
not have been as mundane as were those 
of the general public, since at that time 
Jesus had not as yet performed any of 
these things that roused the enthusiasm 
of the populace. In the course of their 
lengthy interview with Him, they cannot 
have failed to question Jesus about His 
identity, and though we cannot imagine 
what they were told, Our Lord could not 
have said anything calculated to en- 
courage unspiritual notions, should they 
by any chance have aired them in the 
course of the colloquy. This does not 
mean that their faith did not require 
further strengthening. Such was the 
very purpose of Our Lord’s miracles and 
of the personal teaching and training 
that He gave to the Twelve. In the 
very next chapter of his Gospel, St. 
John expressly states that the purpose of 
Christ’s first miracle, at the wedding 
feast of Cana, was to give the disciples 
an inkling of His supernatural powers— 
His divine character; and the object 
lesson was not lost on them for we read 
that “they believed in Him”—or, in 
Msgr. Knox’s version, “‘His disciples 
learned to believe in Him.” 


FURTHER REVELATIONS OF 
ANDREW’S CHARACTER 


In the sequel, even though he did not 
perhaps enjoy the same measure of in- 
timacy with Jesus as that which existed 
between the Master and his brother and 
the sons of Zebedee, Andrew continued 
to enjoy a close relationship with Him. 
That he was of an observant, wide- 
awake character is revealed by the in- 
cident of the feeding of the five thousand 
(John, vi). It was he who had noticed 
a youth that had some provisions with 
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him, and Andrew was able to state ex- 
actly what they amounted to. In- 
cidentally, the youth had not brought so 
much food for his own consumption. In 
all probability he intended to sell some 
of it to people who had not thought of 
taking any with them. To this day in 
Palestine, wherever there is a concourse 
of people, one sees some enterprising 
traders on the edge of the crowd with a 
tray of eatables on their head and a 
small wooden tripod in their hand. They 
place the tray on the tripod, and from 
this improvised counter they sell what- 
ever they may have brought along with 
them. In the evening of the day of 
Christ’s triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem, some Greeks approached Philip 
with a request that he would introduce 
them to Jesus. Before doing so, Philip 
consulted with Andrew. The Gospel 
does not tell us whether these men had 
their wish; at any rate, what follows in 
St. John’s Gospel was not spoken to 
these strangers but to the disciples and 
to the bystanders. 


FINAL SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE 
TO ANDREW 


St. Andrew is mentioned for the last 
time in Acts, for he was one of those 
who, on the morning of Pentecost, re- 
ceived the fullness of the Holy Ghost 
in preparation for the missionary career 
that was about to open for the heralds 
of the Gospel. From that day, too, we 
leave the domain of history for that of 
tradition and the misty sphere of legend. 
As early as the second century, one 
Leucius Chorinus drew up certain “‘ Acts 
of St. Andrew” which are strongly 
tainted with gnostic errors. Of the work 
of Leucius Pope Gelasius I says: Libri 
omnes quos fecit Leucius, filius diaboli, 
apocryphi. ‘The so-called “Acts of St. 
Andrew’”’ are thus expressly described as 
apocryphal. But there must have been 
some solid fabric of fact on which legend 
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embroidered its picturesque, and at 
times fantastic, tales. According to 
Origen, Andrew preached the Gospel in 
European Scythia, and eventually suf- 
fered a glorious death at the hands of 
7igeas, at Patre in Achaia. The 
Roman Liturgy has admitted into its 
Offices some of the elements of the “ Acts 
of St. Andrew,” taken from what is de- 
scribed as an encyclical letter of the 
priests of Achaia. This document is a 
Latin, or Roman, version of Leucius’s 
“Acts” stripped of their gnostic in- 
gredients. But though even these frag- 
ments may not be wholly authentic, 
they probably embody an early tradi- 
tion and thus constitute a splendid 
monument of the faith and practice of 
the earliest centuries. The most striking 
of these pieces is surely the noble answer 
put in the mouth of the martyr when the 
governor summoned him to sacrifice to 
idols. Its wording is of the greatest in- 
terest for the history of dogma, for it is 
impossible to describe more realistically, 
as well as more accurately, both the ob- 
jectivity of the Sacrifice of the Altar and 
its mystical nature. ‘“‘Day by day,” 
the martyr declared, “I sacrifice to God 
almighty, to God one and true, not the 
flesh of oxen, nor the blood of goats, but 
a spotless Lamb immolated on our altar, 
and when all the people have partaken 
of its flesh thus immolated, the Lamb 
remains whole and alive.” 


ANDREW’S ARDENT LOVE OF 
THE CROSS 


St. Andrew’s love for the cross was on 
a par with St. Paul’s, who protested 
that he would glory only “‘in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’”’ (Gal., vi. 14). 
When he beheld from afar the instru- 
ment of death, Andrew exclaimed: “‘O 
good cross, so long desired and keenly 
loved, take me from among men and 
restore me to my Master!” There is a 
disappointing uncertainty about the 


date of the Apostle’s martyrdom. The 
probability is that it took place in the 
course of Nero’s onslaught on the 
Church, so that both brothers, Peter and 
Andrew, may have undergone a similar 
painful yet glorious death at about the 
same time—the one on the Vatican Hill 
in Rome, the other in Greece. Such is 
the claim made in the Liturgy: ger- 
manus Petri et in passione socius. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, Andrew was 
nailed, or rather bound to a tree, but the 
generally accepted opinion is that he was 
nailed to what is called crux decussata, 
namely, an X-shaped cross, hence called 
St. Andrew’s cross. 

In the fourth century (March 3, 352) 
Emperor Constantius translated the 
body of the Saint to the basilica of the 
Apostles erected by Constantine at 
Constantinople. According to St. Paul- 
inus of Nola, his action was prompted by 
a desire to secure the body of at least one 
of the other Apostles, since he saw no 
possibility of ever getting hold of the 
relics of the Princes of the Apostles. 
This event marks the beginning of the 
extraordinary veneration which the 
Eastern Church has at all times 
cherished for the brother of the Prince 
of the Apostles. At Rome the Feast of 
St. Andrew only began to be celebrated 
a full century later, when Pope St. 
Simplicius (467-483) converted the an- 
cient basilica of Junius Bassus, on the 
Esquiline, into a church dedicated to the 
Apostle. 

On the death of his father, St. Gregory 
the Great turned his ancestral home ad 
clivum Scauri into a monastery, which 
he put under the patronage of the 
Apostle. He enriched its church with a 
relic which he had obtained at Con- 
stentinople during his term of office as 
papal representative (apocrisiarius) in 
the imperial city. It was from this mon- 
astery that Gregory despatched in 596‘a 
band of forty Benedictine monks to 
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England. Led by St. Augustine, these 
peaceful invaders quickly realized a con- 
quest far more blessed and much more 
lasting than that of the Roman legion- 
aries. 


TRANSLATION OF ANDREW’S 
REMAINS TO ROME 


After the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1210, Cardinal Peter 
of Capua, the Papal legate, secured the 
relics of the Apostle and had them trans- 
lated to the Cathedral of Amalfi. The 
head, which had become separated from 
the rest of the body and was kept in a 
separate reliquary, was brought to 
Italy by Thomas Palzologus (described 
as “‘the despot of Morea”’) to Narni, and 
from there it was brought to Rome by 
the famous Greek Cardinal, Bessarion, 
on Palm Sunday in 1462. A magnificent 
procession headed by the Pope, Pius II, 
went out to meet the Greek Cardinal 
and his escort, as far as the Pons Milvius 
(Ponte Molle), where a lofty tribune 
with an altar had been prepared. The 
Pope mounted the tribune where he fell 
on his knees before the sacred relic. 
After thus paying homage to the Apostle 
of Christ, the Pontiff rose from his knees 
and pronounced an oration in keeping 
with the taste of that classicizing age. 
In a voice trembling with emotion and 
in presence of an immense multitude, 
the humanist in Peter’s Chair began 
thus: ‘*Thou art here at last, O sacred 
head, driven from thy resting-place by 
the fury of the Turks. Thou comest as 
a fugitive to seek an asylum with thy 
brother, the Prince of the Apostles. O 
happy exile that brings thee here! Thou 
seest before thee alma Roma, hallowed 
by thy brother's blood. Here is the 
nation won by Peter and Paul for 
Christ. We rejoice, we exult, in being 
able to welcome thee here. Come into 
our holy city and be gracious to the 
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Roman people. ...” The Te Deum was 
then sung and the procession started for 
Rome, the Pope himself carrying the 
sacred relic. It was first placed on the 
high altar of S. Maria in populo, but on 
April 13 it was translated to St. Peter’s, 
the Pope again carrying it in his hands. 
Contemporary chroniclers describe the 
scene in glowing terms. The streets 
were thronged with worshippers, and by 
order of the Pope all who took part in 
the procession did so on foot, even the 
Cardinals: “It was touching to see 
Princes of the Church, bowed down with 
age and infirmity, clad in their gorgeous 
vestments and with palms in their hands 
following it on foot” (Pastor, “History 
of the Popes,” III, pp. 249, 258-60). 

St. Andrew’s name is twice mentioned 
in the Canon of the Mass. In the Com- 
municantes he shares the honor with the 
rest of his colleagues and with other 
Saints, but in the prayer that follows the 
Pater noster his name alone is linked 
with that of the Princes of the Apostles. 
There is every reason to think that it was 
St. Gregory the Great who inserted his 
name in this embolism, as the prayer is 
called by liturgists: this is at least 
something that one might expect from 
the one-time Abbot of the monastery of 
St. Andrew when seated in Peter’s chair 
and engaged in giving its final shape to 
the Liturgy of the Roman Church. 

St. John speaks of himself as ‘‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” In the 
Alleluia versicle of the Feast of our 
Saint, Holy Church suggests that St. 
Andrew was likewise the object of a 
special affection on the part of Our Lord. 
The Greeks speak of Andrew as the 
Protoclitus—the first-called. At any 
rate, he was the first, together with 
John, to follow the Master, and it was 
he who introduced Peter to Jesus. Well 
may the Church sing, on one of the most 
striking of her melodies: Dilexit An- 
dream Dominus in odorem suavitatis. 
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Passion Sunday 


Sin 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: The existence of sin is an ugly 

reality. 

(1) Judgment presupposes the possibility of 
guilt. When the sense of guilt has been 
numbed, no sense of sin is possible. 

(2) The mystery of sin is the mystery of man. 
Out of all earthly creatures only man can 
say “‘no”’ to God. 

(3) Man’s “no” to God produces the “dead 


works” we call “‘sins.” 


(4) Christ is the new Adam, the first man com- 


pletely and perfectly faithful to the 
Divine Will. 
Application: We must take advantage of the 
grace God has provided to offset sin. 


Evidently God does not take the 
light-hearted attitude towards sin that 
anemic Christians and some muddled 
psychologists take towards it to-day. For 
both the words of Christ in the Gospel 
and the words of the Psalmist in the 
Introit—written over a thousand years 
apart—speak of a judgment and con- 
viction of the sinner. 

“Judge me, O God, and distinguish 
my cause from the nation that is not 
holy,” is the cry of the just man in the 
Introit. “Which of you shall accuse Me 
of sin?”’, Christ asks in the Gospel. 

Judgment, even in man’s imperfect 
courts and even in the case of an inno- 
cent man, presupposes the possibility of 


guilt. Whether the defendant is accused 
of shooting someone or merely of roaring 
through a red-light at fifty miles an 
hour, the judge will presume that the 
defendant was responsible for his own 
actions. But in man’s relations with 
God the anemic Christian would prefer 
not to acknowledge responsibility for 
his own actions. He is ably seconded by 
some psychologists who play up the im- 
portance of the forces of heredity and 
environment to such an extent as to 
destroy the power of free choice. With 
their blessing, twentieth-century man 
has all but drowned his sense of guilt 
under billowing waves of irresponsible 
urges. 


NO SENSE OF GUILT, 
NO SENSE OF SIN 


Unfortunately, where the sense of 
guilt has been numbed, no sense of sin is 
possible. The position of the man who 
denies sin is both ironic and tragic. He 
no more thinks of voicing the prayer of 
the Psalmist for deliverance from temp- 
tation, “deliver me from the unjust and 
deceitful man,” than a canary thinks of 
singing Gounod’s Ave Maria. 

Where there is nothing to be sorry for, 
there can be no contrition; where there 
is nothing to be satisfied for, there can 
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be no penance; where there is neither 
contrition nor penance, there can be no 
reconciliation with God. Many Japan- 
ese people were educated to consider 
hara-kari an honorable action; con- 
sequently, they were not horrified by the 
sight of their soldiers committing suicide. 
Many Americans have been told over 
and over again not to “inhibit” the 
blind impulses of their subconscious; 
consequently, they are not horrified by 
their own acts against the moral law. 
But to be ignorant of sin is to be 
ignorant of life. Such ignorance results 
in a denial of the experience and the 
history of the race. Even the simplest 
explanation of the evils that trouble our 
present-day civilization is unthinkable if 
we leave out the fact of original sin and 
our own personal sins. What are disease 
and death if not the penalties of an 
original defection? What are cancer, 
tuberculosis, diabetes, war, and race- 
hatred but our own self-inflicted and 
God-permitted effects of sin? 


THE MYSTERY OF SIN 
IS THE MYSTERY OF MAN 


When Satan tempted Adam and Eve, 
he tempted every man; and every 
member of the race was found wanting— 
save one—in perfect loyalty to God. 
The mystery of sin is the mystery of 
man. In this world of stars, planets, 
trees, and mountains, God gave to man 
alone the power to step outside the 
perfectly patterned cosmos, or to take 
his place freely within its frame; out of 
all created beings, from clouds to atoms 
and eagles, God gave to the human 
creature alone the freedom to snarl the 
machinery of the perfectly balanced 
universe, or masterfully to operate it; 
to Adam and to you and me, God gave 
the divine quality of self-determination 
whereby we might freely place God first 
in our lives, or reverse the order of the 
universe and put self first. The mystery 
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of sin is that Adam and you and I, God 
most regretfully permitting, chose to 
step outside the pattern, snarl the 
machinery and put self before God. 
Man set himself up against God as an 
anti-God, when in the place of the 
Divine Will he injected a counter force, 
a counter will—his own. 


MAN’S VETO POWER 


Adam in Paradise was, in a sense, like 
Molotov at the conferences of the 
United Nations: he had the power of 
veto. And he used that veto, to every- 
one’s unhappiness. It wasn’t. merely 
that Adam ate a piece of fruit that 
handed down to us the evils which 
Paradise did not know; it was that he 
injected the power of the “negative” 
into God’s positive design. Man could 
not create any positive force to affect 
God’s creative force. But he could re- 
fuse to codperate. He could use a veto. 
He could say: “No!” Like a sulky 
child at a party, he might not have in- 
telligence enough to invent the game, 
pin the donkey, but he could refuse to 
play the game and spoil everyone else’s 
fun. Man’s “no” was his only contribu- 
tion to the party of creation. Man’s 
“no” to God is what we call “sin.” Just 
a two-letter word in English, but it 
blocked the creative power of the Lord 
of the Universe. It set up a vacuum in 
all creation. That “no” blocked the 
stream of supernatural life flowing into 
every created soul, and the void it left 
we call the state of sin. That first “no” 
also shortened the flow of life, by what 
we call “‘death.”’ Man, out of order with 
God, found himself out of order with his 
own nature. Man’s nature had come | 
from God’s hands like a delicately 
balanced watch from the hands of a 
master jeweler. By his defiant ‘no’ to 
his Creator, he shattered the delicate 
balance of that watch. The parts still 
remained intact and they worked; but 
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they did not always work together. The 
deep emotions of his nature, he found, 
were no longer under the sway of a 
divinely illuminated mind and divinely 
strengthened will. He found himself 
pulled by creatures below rather than 
by heaven above. To-day, as a result, 
neuroses and psychoses are multiplied 
by the disorder within and without man. 
Murders, base lusts, envies, hatreds, 
rock the race of man; base habits make 
repetition of sin easier, and the final 
effect of negation takes place in the soul 
of the child of God when Satan enters 
in and takes undisputed possession. 


THE “DEAD WORKS” OF MAN 


In the Epistle, St. Paul holds out the 
promise of eventual victory over this 
frightful state of sin through the re- 
demption of Christ, whose blood shall 
“cleanse our conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God.” Notice the 
intended contrast between “dead works” 
and “the living God.” There is no 
possibility of death in God—nothing but 
the most radiant life, the constant 
source of our own natural life and every 
movement in the universe. Not a 
breath of a breeze caresses the face but 
has its final source in God; not a single 
chipmunk gambols on a sunny rock but 
draws its life from God; not a dog wags 
its tail, nor a child smiles, but it draws 
upon the living God for its every move- 
ment; not a mind thinks of Him, nor a 
will moves towards Him without the 
power of the living God. 

“Dead works” cannot belong to the 
“living God.” They are the works of 
men. They are “dead,” because empty, 
non-productive. They are empty of 
content, having not a shred of super- 
natural life, of grace. They are without 
fruit, producing no merit. These sinful 


‘actions are called works, because men 


labor long and hard in producing them. 
What actions could be more dead 


than the sins we commit? Consider the 
machinations of the murderer: the 
planning, the physical energy expended, 
the hiding, the escape, the trial, and the 
final execution. What fruit is there in 
such a dead work? Look at the labor of 
the embezzler: the constant headaches 
of balancing unbalanced books, the 
gnawing dread in his heart that every 
time the door opens it may bring a 
government examiner, the frantic at- 
tempts to make a “quick killing” to re- 
place what he has stolen, the wrestling 
with conscience, the final discovery and 
disgrace. What good has his thieving 


- done himself or the world? 


We must not think, however, that 
spectacular crimes like murder or theft 
are the only dead works. A woman 
pushing a humming vacuum cleaner in 
the seclusion of her parlor may be full of 
“dead works.” What goes on in her 
mind as she pushes that vacuum cleaner? 
Thoughts of charity or “dead works’’? 
Are so many hours of mental energy 
turning on her neighbor’s shortcomings? 
Is so much feeling being consumed in 
resentment towards her husband? Are 
the clever plans taking shape in her 
mind merely productive of hatred, 
shame, and strife? 

Life is spinning away with the hands 
of the clock, and each moment of it we 
send forth works of merit, of life for our 
own good and the good of the world, or 
“dead works,”’ sins for our personal deg- 
radation and the harm of other men. 


“WHICH OF YOU SHALL 
ACCUSE ME OF SIN?” 


In the Gospel we find the final irony, 
the last, laborious “dead work” of the 
reign of sin. We find the new Adam, 
Jesus Christ, surrounded by a group of 
smug hypocrites who, though they dare 
not say it openly, insinuate by their be- 
havior that He too is a guilty man. But 
Our Lord, though He be willing to take 
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the penalty of their offenses, though He 
be ready to suffer for them and die for 
them, cannot share their guilt. He 
turns to them solemnly and asks: 
“Which of you shall accuse Me of sin?” 
You may seduce My loved apostle, 
Judas, to betray Me; you may drag Me 
before Caiphas and Pilate as you mock 
justice with fake accusations of blas- 
phemy and treason; you may bribe 
witnesses to commit perjury—but “which 
of you shall accuse Me of sin?” 

For this was I born, for this came I 
into the world: to drag you back from 
Satan, to free you from the consequences 


of your own sins. For this will I permit © 


you to crown Me cruelly, to scourge Me 
bloodily, to nail Me to death. But much 
as I love you, even though I die for you, 
I can never admit disloyalty to My 
Father. “Abraham your father re- 
joiced that he might see My day.” 
I am the new Adam, the glory of the 
human race, the pride and joy of men 
unborn, the first man completely and 
perfectly faithful to the Divine Will. 
Considering all this, “which of you shall 
accuse Me of sin?”’ 


WE HAVE GRACE ABUNDANT 
TO OVERCOME SIN 


In the Offertory prayer we find a hint 


of what our own personal reaction to the 
inspired voice of to-day’s liturgy should 
be. There we find a wholehearted con- 
fession followed by a resolution of 
amendment: “I will confess to Thee, O 
Lord, with my whole heart.... I shall 
live and keep Thy words: enliven me 
according to Thy word, O Lord.” A 
searching acknowledgment of our sins, 
together with a resolute and prayerful 
intention to do better, is what God asks 
of us in to-day’s liturgy. If we seek to 
probe more fully the foulness of sin, the 
cost of it to our dear Lord, ourselves, 
and other men, we shall find it more 
deadly than death, more disgusting than 
disease, more insane than insanity. But 
knowing the malice of sin is no guarantee 
of avoiding it. “Knowledge is power,” 
is not verified in the sphere of morality. 
We must implement our knowledge of 
sin with grace to combat it. Through 
seven Sacraments and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, grace is more than abundant 
for redeemed man. If we are faithful to 
those Sacraments, eager and attentive 
at Mass, and serious and steady at our 
prayer, we shall learn in our own per- 
sonal lives the truth of that deep state- 
ment of St. Paul’s: “‘Where sin did once 
abound, grace did more abound” (Rom., 
v. 20). 


Palm Sunday 


Sacrifice 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Sacrifice is a necessary and 
beneficial part of every truly Christian life. 
(1) Sacrifice has been found in all kinds of 
places, among all sorts of people. 

(2) This week, we recall the noblest sacrifice of 
all, that of Christ; the sacrifice of the 
Incarnation; the sacrifice of the Pas- 
sion. 

(3) We must share personally in Our Lord’s 
sacrifice to reap ils benefits. 
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(4) Every man, Catholic, Protestant, Jew and 
pagan, must accept sacrifice. 

Application: We must reawaken the spirit of 

sacrifice in ourselves by our own daily sacri- 


In the year 1431, a young girl with 
close-cropped hair was dragged by 
English soldiers into the market place of 
the town of Rouen. She was to be 
burned at the stake. As she stood there 
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trembling, waiting for the executioner 
to apply the torch, Joan of Arc had one 
thought uppermost in her mind: to 
offer her pain in union with her crucified 
God. She begged the hostile spectators 
nearby for a cross that she might fix her 
eyes upon it to steady her courage in the 
horrible pain that the flames would 
bring. An English soldier, more humane 
than his fellows, heard her frantic plea 
and made her a crude cross from two 
small pieces of wood. Through the terri- 
ble ordeal of fire that followed, Joan kept 
offering her agony to God in union with 
Christ crucified. In the last moment 
before she expired, with the smoke 
swirling densely about her face, the 
crowd heard her murmuring over and 
over again: “Jesus! Mary! Jesus! Mary!” 

That the glorious story of Joan of Arc 
should be produced on the screen this 
year, is indicative of a deep change in the 
hearts of the American people. Ten or 
fifteen years ago, the production of such 
a picture would have been considered un- 
thinkable. The public would have con- 
sidered the story of a girl burned to 
death at the stake for her love of God, 
not beautiful, but morbid. But in the 
anguish of the second world war, the 
American public learned once more that 
there were things in life greater than 
wealth or pleasure, things worth even 
giving one’s life for. It learned some- 
thing it had long forgotten or tried to 
ignore—the beauty and necessity of 
sacrifice. 

This morning’s Mass is a message 
about sacrifice. In examining that 
message we shall try to see what the 
essential note of sacrifice is, and what 
place sacrifice should have in our daily 
lives. 


VARIOUS TYPES AND KINDS 
OF SACRIFICE 


No action is at once so repugnant and 
yet so ennobling to man as sacrifice. 


Sacrifice is an idea hard for the individ- 
ual to embrace and yet persistently 
clung to by the race. Sacrifice has en- 
dured from Abraham to Abraham 
Lincoln. It has been found in the 
strangest places: on battlefields and in 
parlors; in Diana’s temple and on 
Christian altars; in mothers’ hearts and 
in sinners’ hands. Sacrifice is as much a 
part of us as love. 

We find so many kinds and degrees of 
sacrifice that we may wonder at first if 
they have anything at all in common. 
For what has the pinch of incense 
smoldering before a statue of Buddha in 
common with the sacrifices a hardwork- 
ing Catholic father makes for his 
children’s comfort and education? And 
what has the slain and bloody lamb in 
Solomon’s temple in common with the 
mental agony of the Mother of God 
standing by the Cross? Yet, each is a 
sacrifice. What have they all as a com- 
mon denominator? What makes these 
vastly different actions, at heart, alike? 
They all have in common, to a slight or 
overwhelming degree, some element of 
self-destruction. The destruction may 
be merely symbolic as in the consump- 
tion of the grain of incense by the flame, 
or it may be an actual, painful self- 
offering as in the case of a toiling, sweat- 
ing workingman laboring extra hours in 
order to provide five children with more 
than the bare essentials of bread and 
milk and a place to sleep. 

If it be true of all sacrifices made by 
human beings that they have in common 
an element of self-surrender, of self- 
immolation, it is even more true of 
religious sacrifices.. Certainly there is no 
true religion where there is no sacrifice. 
The worship of the Old Testament was 
centered in animal sacrifice. The Jewish 
temple, the wonder of the ancient world, 
was built solely for the purpose of men 
sacrificing to God on its altars. And 
with the fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
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ment in the New, we find, as the prophet 
Malachias foretold, “from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down thereof 
there is sacrifice.” 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 
IN TO-DAY’S LITURGY 


And what is it that the liturgy of to- 
day’s Mass anticipates but the sacrifice 
above and beyond all others, whose 
memory we tenderly invoke this week? 
When the ceremony of blessing the 
palms is finished and the Mass begins, 
the commemoration of the Passion of 
Christ likewise begins, and in the In- 
troit we hear the cry of the sacrificial 
Victim: “O God, My God, look upon 
Me: why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Yes, once again this week we are 
about to witness the fantastic scene of a 
Father permitting the sacrifice of His 
only Son to win back a horde of shabby 
sinners. This time the upraised hand of 
Abraham will not be stayed by the in- 
tervention of an angel, and the new 
Isaac will die under His Father’s decree. 
It is the strange story of the radiantly 
innocent Lamb of God laying down His 
life out of overwhelming love for sinners 
—for gluttons, for adulterers, for liars, 
for thieves, for murderers, for mean, 
malicious gossipers. It is the awful story 
of a Divine Person being put to death 
by the very ones for whose sake He is 
dying. It is the astounding account of 
the Son of Heaven dying on earth that 
the sons of earth may live in heaven. 

The story of Christ’s sacrifice has both 
a shameful and a glorious side to it. It 
is a shameful story when we realize that 
it was really our anger, our lust, and our 
pride that caused Christ’s death. But 
it is the noblest event in history when we 
consider Christ’s side of it. Possessing 
the Divine Nature—all-good, all-beauti- 
ful, all-holy, all-happy—the Son of God 
and Second Person of the Most Blessed 
Trinity was not forced to stoop to the 


Incarnation. He did it willingly. He 
could not be constrained to take to His 
Divine Personality a human nature: to 
appear on earth as a man among men, 
rubbing shoulders with them, speaking 
with them in their own feeble language, 
looking into their eyes out of His own 
human ones. No power in the universe 
could force Him to such condescension, 
to appear in the eyes of men as just 
another man, veiling His rightful claim 
to adoration. And yet out of an un- 
predictable motive of Divine Love, He 
did just that. He took up His place in 
Mary’s and Joseph’s arms at Bethlehem 
and allowed Himself to be rocked to 
sleep like any baby; He allowed Him- 
self to be held in the aged arms. of 
Simeon and blessed like any ordinary 
Jewish child; He ate and slept and 
talked with John and Peter and James; 
He even bent His human nature under 
the weight of a cross like a criminal in the 
company of two thieves. As St. Paul 
describes the mystery in to-day’s 
Epistle: “He emptied Himself, taking 
the nature of a slave and being made like 
unto men. And appearing in the form of 
man He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient to death, even to death on a 
cross.” 


NOBILITY OF THE SACRIFICE 
OF CHRIST 


We cannot begin to grasp completely 
the mystery of the Incarnation, but we 
human beings who know pain and have 
seen death, can grasp something of the 
nobility of Christ’s sacrifice. He was not 
forced to die. No power on earth or in 
heaven could have forced Him to 
undergo such pain. His human life was 
His own to lay down or take up as He 
liked. He often remarked as much to 
His own Apostles. After telling them 
the moving parable of the Good Shep- 
herd, Our Lord concluded by applying 
the parable to Himself: ‘For this 
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reason the Father loves Me, because I 
lay down My life that I may take it up 
again. No one takes it from Me, but I 
lay it down of Myself. I have the power 
to lay it down, and I have the power to 
take it up again.” 

Christ freely chose to lay down His 
life. He knew that this sacrifice was the 
means of rescuing us from the painful 
void we call hell. The temple high- 
priest did not realize the eternal truth of 
his own statement: “It is expedient for 
us that one man die for the people, in- 
stead of the whole nation perishing” 
(John, xi. 50). 

Certainly the summit of sacrifice 
was attained for all time on Calvary. 
For here the element of self-destruction 
was plumbed to its deepest depth, when 
the eternal Son of God became the 
scapegoat of humanity! We read it all 
in to-day’s Mass: the agony of final 
decision, the mockery of a legal trial, the 
lacerating scourge, the biting crown of 
thorns, the ingratitude more bitter than 
vinegar, the sword in His mother’s 
heart, the nails, the spittle, the spear, 
and that last agonizing cry of death. The 
sum total of human anguish is here, but 
different from all other human anguish 
in two important respects: the suffer- 
ings on Calvary are borne by a Person 
completely innocent of sin; the suffer- 
ings are freely chosen. 


RELATION BETWEEN CHRIST’S 
SACRIFICE AND OURS 


But just what connection does the 
sacrifice of Christ nineteen hundred 
years ago have with the sacrifices of our 
daily lives? The sacrifice of Christ in- 
deed restored the harmony between God 
and man, and secured for billions of 
human beings complete and eternal 
happiness. But the sacrifice of Christ 
did not absolve us from the duty of 
sharing in that sacrifice. We have to 
share personally in His great sacrifice if 


we hope to reap its benefits. Nothing 
great was ever accomplished without 
sacrifice, and nothing ever will. The 
history of the human race is one of prog- 
ress through sacrifice. The flowing 
blood of martyrs nourished the flowering 
of the early Church. The wild, plunder- 
ing pagan tribes of Europe would never 
have been Christianized without the 
toil and blood of the early missioners: 
St. Augustine, St. Patrick, St. Boniface, 
St. Ansgar, Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
to mention but a handful. This beauti- 
ful land of America was discovered by a 
Columbus who would die in indigence. 
The Indians of North America received 
Christ; but they received Him only at 
the cost of the North American martyrs. 
America’s freedom was maintained only 
at the cost of the hardships of Valley 
Forge. 

Even the non-Catholic world of to-day 
has been forced to recognize humanity’s 
need for sacrifice. The irreligious man 
will pursue wealth, pleasure and power 
uninterruptedly for a time. Then sud- 
denly he finds himself facing the hard 
facts of war, disease, and death. And 
then he must learn anew the meaning of 
sacrifice. For to every man, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew or pagan, the cross must 
come. If he does not accept it willingly 
as his share of the penalty incurred by 
the sins of men, it will be thrust upon 
him as it was thrust upon the unwilling 
Simon of Cyrene. Like the Jews of old, 
he will bear the cross, but it will be to 
him a stumbling block. To him as to the 
pagan, the cross will seem foolishness. 
His self-destruction will be unwilling and 
unmeritorious. 

But he who takes the cross willingly 
and enters thereby into the passion of 
his Saviour, takes to himself a sure 
remedy for all evil. Like his Redeemer, 
his self-destruction will be his glorifica- 
tion. 

We need desperately to renew the 
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spirit of sacrifice to-day. Few will deny 
that we are an indulgent people. Our 
weekly pay checks are largely consumed 
by pleasure-seeking. We have an un- 
ending thirst for delicate food and 
stimulating drinks, for movies and 
sports, for radio and television, for 
beautiful clothes, luxurious furniture, 
and lavish automobiles. We almost feel 
that the reproach which the Church puts 
on the lips of our suffering Lord in the 
Offertory prayer is directed towards 
us: 


“I looked for one that would grieve 
with Me, and there was none: I 
sought for one to comfort Me, and I 
found none; and they gave Me gall 
for My food, and in My thirst they 
gave Me vinegar to drink.” 


It is to this intimate compassion with 
Christ that we members of His Mystical 
Body are called during the Lenten 
season. In addition to the weight of the 
cross which we carry, perhaps unsolic- 
ited, Christ invites us to some volun- 
tary self-denial of the senses, the imag- 
ination, the intellect, or the will. “If 
anyone will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and 
follow Me.” The call is to “anyone,” 
and it is a call to self-denial—a volun- 
tary sacrifice for Christ because of His 
voluntary sacrifice for us. 


There are few Saints in heaven to- 
day, who, when on earth, were the ob- 
ject of such special divine love as the 
Little Flower of Jesus, St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. She has this to say about self- 
denial, about voluntary sacrifice, in her 
autobiography: “Far from resembling 
those heroic souls who from their child- 
hood use fast and scourge and chain to 
discipline the flesh, I made my morti- 
fication consist simply in checking my 
self-will, keeping back an impatient 
answer, rendering a small service in a 
quiet way, and a hundred similar 
things.”” We know how pleasing to God 
these apparently trifling sacrifices were, 
by the many graces He rained down 
upon her during life and the shower of 
graces she has been permitted to lavish 
on men since her death. By the small- 
ness of the sacrifices she made, we should 
be encouraged to realize how worth- 
while are the small pleasures we sac- 
rifice to God during this holy season. 
Whether we give up movies, or cock- 
tails, or cigarettes for love of Our Lord, 
we realize that, however small our 
efforts be compared to the heroic sac- 
rifices of many Catholic Saints, they 
are still very pleasing to God and truly 
carry out Our Lord’s command: “If 
anyone will come after Me, let him deny 


himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me.” 


Good Friday 


Human Suffering 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Human suffering is inezpli- 
cable without Calvary. 

(1) Human suffering has always been hard to 
understand. 

(2) God never intended human suffering. 

(3) Granted God never intended human suffer- 
ing, could He stop it? 
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(4) God has chosen a better way to solve the 
problem. 

(5) No suffering is meaningless even if we do 
not know the meaning. : 

(6) Three crosses on Calvary are three proto- 
types of human suffering. 

Application: The Cross of Christ is proof that 

pain can be a greater good than pleasure. 
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The problem of human suffering has 
troubled men’s minds from the days of 
Plato to the time of Thomas Aquinas. 
It is a problem which existed before 
Christianity began, a problem which 
endured throughout the ages of faith, a 
problem which still throbs in the head of 
modern man. Human suffering is as 
much a puzzle to President Truman as 
it is to his bootblack. It is a problem 
which cannot be fully solved by scien- 
tific investigation. Its mystery escapes 
the mathematical genius of Einstein, the 
medical genius of Dr. Mayo. No isotope 
has yet been discovered that can trace 
even the origin of suffering. Certainly 
reason, uninspired, is groping in dark- 
ness for the answer. 

Yet, human suffering remains in our 
midst to mock us day by day: the 
wasting pain of the cancerous mother; 
the terror in the eyes of the war-shocked 
child; the cold stone in the heart of the 
bereaved; the bitterness in the mouth 
of the betrayed; the mental agony of a 
soldier in fear. Even in the super- 
naturally enlightened mind of the 
Christian a part of the problem persists: 
“If God is all just, why do the innocent 
suffer)” 

How can we account for human suf- 
fering in a world created and ruled by 
the good God? How can we explain the 
diseased, misshapen lives of so many: 
the overcrowded asylums, the busy 
hospitals, the teeming slums, the despair 
to which suffering has driven millions, 
the tears, blood and wounds of war? 


GOD NEVER INTENDED 
HUMAN SUFFERING 


The first fact we must get through our 
heads is that God never intended human 
suffering when He created man. Adam 
awoke, on the dawn of his creation, to 
find himself in a paradise of unmixed 
pleasure. Then Adam created what 
God could not—sin! By this foolish 


creation of man—sin—evil entered into 
paradise. With each succeeding dis- 
obedience, theft, murder, greed, adultery, 
more evil, more suffering, has corrupted 
the original paradise of earth. 

There is no such thing as a strictly 
personal sin. All sin, like original sin, 
has a social effect. We are not a race of 
hermits. There is a law of interde- 
pendence governing our lives. The sin of 
one man inexorably affects the lives of 
others. The selfishness and greed of 
unprincipled business men entail the 
life in slums for others. The vice of 
drunkenness in a father brings shame 
and privation to his children. The de- 
vouring appetite for power of a Hitler 
brings war to millions of peace-loving 
people. 

Could God put an end to the evils 
created by man? Yes, He could, but 
only on one condition: that He take 
away what distinguishes man from the 
rest of earthly creation, his most precious 
right—his freedom. For as long as men 
are free, they are free to sin. And as 
long as men sin, they necessarily bring 
the effects of sin to themselves and to 
other men—the human misery which we 
see about us. 

Yes, God could interrupt His ordinary 
laws and by a miracle destroy the evils 
about us: the wretched slums, the over- 
flowing tuberculosis sanatoriums, the 
stinking leper hospitals. If He did, the 
world might indeed be a better place, 
but God’s action would involve a change 
equal to that of the deluge. And that 
miracle would have to be repeated every 
other generation. For, sadly enough, 
each generation commits the same sins 
as its predecessor. 

In a typically human solution of the 
problem of suffering, three hundred and 
seventy-nine Protestant and Jewish 
ministers petitioned the New York 
State legislature this year to legalize 
“mercy killing.” This rationalization 
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of the fifth commandment of God, 
euphemistically referred to as euthan- 
asia, is rightly punishable as murder in 
all the forty-eight States. It is not hard 
to imagine the new evils this drastic, 
immoral and inadequate solution to the 
old problem of human suffering would 
spew upon the world. 


GOD HAS CHOSEN 
A BETTER WAY 


God has chosen a better way. Out of 
the mass of human suffering caused by 
man’s sins, He draws good. The 
wickedness of Nero and Diocletian 
brought suffering and death to the 
martyrs. But the blood of the martyrs, 
the seed of the Church, reaped a harvest 
of millions of souls. 

The pain of the weak is the occasion 
for self-sacrifice and growth in virtue on 
the part of the strong. There never 
would have been a Damien the Leper, 
unless there had first been a leper colony 
at Molokai, and the world never would 
have known one of its most inspiring 
characters. Except for the sufferings of 
the soldiers in the:-Crimea, there never 
would have been a Florence Nightin- 
gale to inspire future generations of 
women to merciful acts. 

No suffering is meaningless. Because 
we do not see the purpose, it does not 
mean there is no purpose. We might 
just as well pretend that little Johnny 
is right in complaining against his 
parents when spanked for playing with 
fire, or that little Mary is right in ob- 
jecting to the needle of vaccination. 
Neither of the children may at present 
understand the meaning of the pain, the 
good effected, but later they will, with 
gratitude. 

Before the unlimited gaze of God’s 
Providence, we adults are children. 
Because our minds are so small, we are 
sometimes resentful, unable to decipher 
the code of His eternal design. Very 


often He permits us to suffer for a higher 
good than we, at present, can know. 
But if there were no eternal life, the 
mystery of sin and suffering would be 
unexplainable. Our future life helps us 
to solve the problem by showing that 
this life is not its own answer, is not its 
own end. It proves that suffering can 
work for a higher good. It is pain 
rather than pleasure that the Saints 
have always sought for the perfection of 
their own souls and the salvation of the 
souls of others. Eternal life emphasizes 
the merit of suffering. It points out 
that the mental anguish, the rotting 
limb, the blinded eye, the cancerous 
breast of this life, will be more than com- 
pensated for in the next. It is there, too, 
that the weights of justice will be per- 
fectly balanced, and those who inno- 
cently suffer at the hands of others will 
be rewarded for their patience and their 
oppressors punished for their crimes. 
The cry of the innocent in the Tract 
of to-day’s liturgy will then be clearly 
heard and perfectly answered: 
“Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil 
man: rescue me from the unjust man.” 
Even in this life rewards and punish- 
ments are being distributed more evenly 
than we know. God alone knows the 
grace, the love, and the peace in the 
hearts of those who outwardly suffer; 
and God alone knows the bitterness, the 
emptiness and pain in the hearts of 
others apparently prospering. 


THREE PROTOTYPES 
OF HUMAN SUFFERING 


But no answer to human suffering has 
yet been found to compare to the answer 
of the three crosses on Calvary. If the 
answers of reason prove inadequate, the 
answer of revelation does not. For the 
three crucifixions on Golgotha, to-day 
are the three prototypes of human suf- 
fering, and each is its own answer. 

To the left of Christ’s cross we see the 
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cross of the bad thief who died cursing 
God—symbol of unrepentant suffering, 
of those who suffer for their own crimes, 
without hope of relief or reward. The 
sufferings of this sinner to the left of 
Christ are the penalty of his own sins. 
He worked hard during life doing evil 
things, and he has earned his punish- 
ment: “The wages of sin is death.” 
His agony will wring no reward from 
Christ, for his sufferings have no merit 
inthem. There is no right will in him to 
direct this holocaust of pain to God. His 
last words on earth could have been a 
prayer. Instead, in his mouth, they 
become a last blasphemy: 


“And one of these robbers who was 
nea Rage ay Him, saying: ‘If 
bi the Christ, save Thyself 
and us. 


Those last words must still be echoing 
out their irony, twenty centuries later, 
down the long vaults of hell: “If Thou 
be the Christ, save Thyself and us.” 

This is the bitter suffering of hell— 
unrepentant, without hope, and ab- 
solutely just. God save us from it! 

To the right of Christ hangs another 
pain-shocked frame of a man. We call 
him “the good thief.” He is the proto- 
type of the second kind of human suf- 
fering—penitential suffering. The good 
thief is like the bad in that he suffers for 
his own sins. But there the similarity 
ceases. For Didymus suffers as a peni- 
tent—and as a penitent with hope. 
There is merit to his pain because he has 
a contrite heart. His agony ends not in 
blasphemy but in a petition for forgive- 
ness and mercy. He admits the justice 
of his suffering, rebukes the blasphemy 
of his fellow-sinner and turns hopefully 
towards God: 


“But the other answering rebuked 
him, saying: ‘Neither dost thou fear 
God, seeing thou art under the same 
condemnation—and we indeed justly, 
for we have received the due reward of 
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our deeds. But this man hath done no 
evil.’ And he said to Jesus: ‘Lord, 
remember me when Thou shalt come 
into Thy kingdom.” 


How wonderful a thing penitential 
suffering is! The justice of God is un- 
locked and His mercy bursts forth in the 
promise: “This day thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise.” 

Calvary shows us three crucified, all 
under the same condemnation of suf- 
fering, and the good thief is Calvary’s 
example of those who suffer willingly the 
penalty of their own sins, of those who 
cry out “Thy will be done” even as the 
nail of pain pierces the flesh. This is 
suffering with hope, earthly counterpart 
of the cleansing pain of Purgatory. 


REDEMPTIVE SUFFERING 
THE SUPREME TYPE 


Let us turn, now, to that ineffable 
central figure of Christ pinned to the 
wood, loving prototype of the third kind 
of human suffering—the redemptive suf- 
fering of the innocent. There is no per- 
sonal sin in this suffering. There is no 
self-interest in it. This pain is endured 
out of pure love. It is anguish embraced 
for the wrongdoing of others. In the 
history of man, there have been but two 
perfect examples of redemptive suf- 
fering, that of Jesus Christ and that of 
His mother. All other men, no matter 
how saintly, have sinned. And if the 
sin of Adam required the suffering of the 
Son of God, then all others suffer what- 
ever pains they suffer—from justice. 

Only Jesus and Mary suffer from love 
alone. 

In his First Epistle, St. Peter points 
to Christ’s redemptive sufferings as an 
example for all who suffer for the sins of 
others, saying: 

“Christ also has suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you may 
follow in His steps: “Who did no sin, 
neither was deceit found in His mouth.’ 
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..- Who Himself bore our sins in His 
body upon the tree, that we, having 
died to sin, might live to justice: and by 
His stripes you were healed.” 


VICARIOUS SATISFACTION 
FOR SINS OF OTHERS 


When we share in the redemptive 
sufferings of Christ, we rarely know for 
whom we suffer. But whether it be for a 
sinner in Marseilles or for our own 
brother, our trial not only wins God’s 
mercy for them but also glory for us. 
As St. Peter asks: “What is the glory 
if, when you sin and are buffeted, you 
endure it? But if when you do right and 
suffer, you take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God.” 

;.’We find during the history of man 
widespread evidence of the innocent 
suffering for the sins of others. We 
think of the sufferings of young children 
we have known, whose pains are inex- 
plicable except as redemptive—little 
“lambs of God who take away the sins 
of the world.” We think of the suffer- 
ings of the mystics, deliberately chosen 
like those of Christ to save the souls of 
others. Some of these have even borne 


the very wounds of Our Saviour as 
stigmata on their own bodies. St. Paul 
tells us of his own voluntary sufferings 
for others: “I rejoice now in the suffer- 
ings I bear for your sake; and what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ I fill 
up in my flesh for His body, which is the 
Church.” 

If reason falls short in explaining the 
presence of suffering in God’s world, 
Calvary does not. A glance at the 
crucifix to-day is convincing proof that 
pain can be a greater good than pleasure, 
that human suffering is the currency of 
redemption, that self-sacrifice is the 
noblest expression of love. If our con- 
cern for suffering humanity troubles us, 
especially for those we love, Calvary 
is sufficient proof of God’s overwhelming 
concern for them. The Cross of Christ 
testifies to the companionship of God in 
suffering. The crucifix changes bitter- 
ness and resentment at unexplainable 
pain into reverence and affection. For 
Christ is the supreme victim" of man’s 
crime and sin’s physician through His 
own sufferings and death. “Where sin 
abounded, there most of all did love 
abound.” 


Easter Sunday 
The Conquest of Death 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought; Christ’s resurrection is the 
ground of our own resurrection. 
(1) Easter celebrates the conquest of death by 
life. 
(2) Before the Redemption, the thought of 
death was bitter. 
(3) Christ conquered death by His resurrection. 
(4) The pagan concept of death lingers in many 
Christian minds. 
(5) The true Christian attitude towards 
death. 
(6) Life is changed, not taken away by death. 
Application: We must keep a lively faith in 
our own resurrection. 


Many smiling, sunny people to-day 
are shouting: “Happy Easter!’’ Not all 
could tell you why. Many cheerful 
choirs are singing “Alleluia.” Few of 
the singers know the meaning of the 
word. Millions of gay strollers are 
sporting new apparel without apparent 
reason. But, even if not certain of the 
reason, the whole world joins in, the 
celebration of Easter. , 

But why do we call “Happy Easter’’? 
Why do we sing “Alleluia”? , Why do 
we fill the church with flowers, with 
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billowing organ and triumphant music? 


WE CELEBRATE THE 
CONQUEST OF DEATH BY LIFE 


The world is celebrating, consciously 
or not, the conquest of death by life. 
For thousands of years before Christ, 
death ruled the human race unopposed. 
“The paths of glory led but to the 
grave.” Last Friday, as we recalled the 
slaying of the Author of life, we might 
have thought that the victory of death 
was complete. But to-day—‘O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting>”’ (I Cor., xv. 55). The final 
battle is over and life has conquered. 
We celebrate the promise of our own 
ultimate victory over death. 

For in His resurrection Christ has 
conquered death. As the joyful Pref- 
ace of to-day’s Easter Mass sings out: 


“Christ in dying has destroyed our’ 


death, and in rising has restored life to 
us.” The Introit, too, echoes Christ’s 
joyful announcement: “I arose and am 
still with thee, alleluia.”’ 

There was a long time before the 
Redemption when the thought of death, 
even to the chosen race of God, was very 
bitter. For thousands of years after 
Adam’s revolt, men lived and died with 
no hope of entering heaven. In the 
words of Sacred Scripture, “men sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 
Beyond the grave lurked doubt, gloom 
and dread. Each new generation prayed 
that the promised Redeemer might soon 
come, before death struck it down. 
These men hoped, as others before them 
had hoped, to be the first of the race 
freed by God from death’s mystery. In 
those evil days, death could not be the 
triumphant flight of a soul into the out- 
stretched arms of God as it can be to- 
day. Those arms were folded. 


TRIUMPH OF LIFE 
But at last the arms of God were 


opened wide, and they lay outstretched 
upon the wood of the cross to welcome 
and embrace all men. When that great 
stone rolled back from the tomb’s en- 
trance and the glorified Redeemer 
stepped forth, the gates of heaven swung 
wide, never to close again. And behold, 
Didymus the good thief could rush joy- 
fully into Paradise. 

To-day’s Collect speaks gratefully of 
Christ’s conquest of death, and rever- 
ently asks God that we may receive the 
grace to profit by it: “O God, who this 
day by Your only-begotten Son, van- 
quishing death, has unlocked for us the 
gate of eternity, help us to attain the 
desires to which You have led us by 
Your inspirations.” 

Death, to a practising Catholic, 
should no longer be a terrifying journey 
into the unknown. Ever since that 
first Easter morning, it is meant to be 
nothing but a peaceful return to the 
arms of God Our Father, arms which are 
now wide-open to embrace every faith- 
ful child. The generations of Israelites 
before Christ could only look forward to 
Easter with hope—hope of eventual de- 
liverance from death. But now the 
triumph of life over death is an accom- 
plished fact, and, as the Gradual of to- 
day’s Mass observes, we can look to 
Easter day with confidence and joy: 
“This is the day which the Lord has 
made; let us be glad and rejoice therein.” 


THE DESPAIR OF PAGANISM 


We must take care not to cloud our 
minds with the pagan belief which 
everywhere surrounds us, that death is 
the end of all life, that the grave is the 
final parting beyond which there is no 
possibility of reunion. It is this throw- 
back to paganism which has cheated 
many a Catholic husband of his right to 
the consolation of the Viaticum and the 
strengthening oils of the last anointing, 
as his solicitous wife sought to keep the 
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knowledge of his apparent doom from 
him. It is this throw-back to paganism 
which has broken the hearts of so many 
mothers as they turned away from the 
dank, earthy smell of a child’s newly dug 
grave. If the paths of glory led but to 
the grave and no farther, death certainly 
would be a terrifying prospect. How 
doubly repulsive it would be to those 
who faced an early end, in what we call 
“the prime of life’’! 

Christ has struck down the despair 
of paganism by His resurrection. And 
though the Church does not hesitate to 
warn us on Ash Wednesday that the 
present animal life of the body is tem- 
porary, warning grimly: “Remember 
man that you are dust and to dust you 
shall return”—this is not her final word 
on death. That final word is found, 
appropriately enough, in the Preface of 
the Mass for the Dead. There, strangely 
we find the Church repeating the same 
joyful thoughts found in the Preface of 
to-day’s Easter Mass. There, in the 
Mass for the Dead, we read these en- 
couraging words: 

“In Christ Our Lord, the hope of a 
happy resurrection has shone upon us, 
so that those whom the certain fate of 
dying renders sad, may be consoled by 
the promise of future immortality. 

’ For with regard to your faithful, O 

Lord, life is changed, not taken away. 

And the house of their earthly dwell- 


ing being destroyed, an eternal dwell- 
ing in heaven is obtained.” 


CHRISTIAN DEATH 


Here, in these two solemn Eucharistic 
prayers, chanted at countless Masses 
throughout the centuries, we find what 
the true Christian attitude towards 
death should be. The Church sings one 
Preface in black vestments before a bare 
altar, to the sigh of a requiem. The 
Easter prayer she chants in gold vest- 
ments, amid gay flowers, to the resound- 
ing echo of alleluias. Yet, the same 


thought—a happy resurrection—is in- 
terwoven in both. For the Church sees 
nothing incongrous in speaking of death 
on the joyous Feast of the Resurrection; 
nor does she consider it out of place to 
sing of a joyous resurrection at a Mass 
for the Dead. 

The Church feels that in dying to this 
earthly life of good smells, pleasant 
sounds, tempting tastes, pleasurable 
touches, and thrilling sights, we rise to a 
more glorious life—that “life is changed, 
not taken away.” Faith reveals to 
reason that before there can be a happy 
reunion, like the one between the risen 
Christ and His Mother on Easter morn- 
ing, there must first be the sad good-bye 
of Good Friday. But the sadness is not 
for the future and what it holds in store, 
but only for the parting and the few 
days of separation. We Christians do 
not wave a final good-bye to one we 
love; we say merely “au revoir’ —“‘till 
we meet again.” 

The Gospel for Easter encourages 
faith in our future resurrection by 
urging us not to be afraid of death. 
Christ awaits our coming. He has 
walked through the mist of death before 
us. We shall see Him as He promised. 

“They saw ? young man sitting on the 
right side clothed with a white robe. ... 
He said to them: ‘Do not be terrified. 
You are looking for Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was crucified. He has risen, He is 
not here. Behold the place where they 
laid Him. ... He goes before you into 
Galilee; there you shall see Him, as He 
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told you. 


ABUNDANT LIFE 


But, despite Christ’s triumphant re- 
surrection, we still hear the unreasonable 
lament of those who cry: “But I love 
life; I am satisfied with it; I don’t want 
to lose it.” 

The answer of faith is reassuring: 
“Go right ahead and love life. You 
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still need not fear death.” For as the 
Requiem Preface reveals, “life is 
changed, not taken away.” Of course, 


what we consider “‘life’’ to be will deter- 
mine our attitude towards death. Many 
people are satisfied with the life of a 
cabbage: breathing, eating, drinking, 
growing, decaying. Others are content 
with a somewhat higher form of life, 
that of a puppy dog—friskirg and frol- 
icking, making merry, with much noise 
and animal activity, even eliciting an 
inferior brand of love. Some rise to a 
still higher degree of happiness. They 
find their life in the thinking domain 
proper to man, cultivating the pleasures 
of the mind with good reading, fine 
music, and the contemplation of natural 
beauty. But there is a life above all 
these lives of purely natural happiness to 
which we are called, if we but clear our 
muddy imaginations of earthly visions 
and soften our starched hearts. That 
life is the supernatural life of grace 
which at death expands into a life of con- 
scious union with God, more pleasurable 
than the other three combined. It is 
precisely to this life of grace, to this 
loving union with God that Our Lord 
referred when He said: “I came that 
they may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 


DEATH IS A MERE TRANSITION 


Death is only the dark hallway be- 
tween a dimly lit room and one sparkling 
with lights. From a life of poverty we 
pass through that hall to one of riches. 
Nothing is taken away from our enjoy- 
ment of the present, everything is added. 

Death is like the ocean between 
Europe and America. We are the war- 
displaced refugees who tearfully but 
happily walk down the gang plank to the 
paradise of America. There is life in 


both Germany and America to-day. 
But in one place it is the bare eking out 
of existence; in the other it is rich with 
the promise of every sensible and in- 
tellectual pleasure. We human refugees, 
displaced from Paradise, are destined 
to pass at death from a life of bare sub- 
sistence to one of rich fulfillment. As 
Isaias, the great prophet, foretold and as 
St. Paul, the great apostle, has con- 
firmed: “Eye has not seen nor ear 
heard, nor has it entered into the heart 
of man, what things God has prepared 
for those who love Him.” 


FAITH IN GUR PERSONAL 
RESURRECTION 


We must keep a lively faith in our 
own resurrection. We should be as sure 
of it as of our daily rising from sleep. 
Every night that we go to sleep, we die. 
For there is little real life where there is 
no self-consciousness. If we were not 
certain of rising again in the morning, we 
would refuse to go to sleep. It is only 
our faith in our daily resurrection that 
sends us trustfully to bed. Yet, we have 
only our past experience to assure us of 
to-morrow’s rising. And, as we know, 
that experience may play us false. 

We should have a much more vital 
faith in our final resurrection. For the 
sleep of death is shorter than the sleep of 
night. And God’s promise, not faltering 
human experience, is the ground of our 
trust. 

Whenever we think of death, let us 
think of to-day and of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. Let us think of His victory over 
death, of the new life which He has 
brought to the world and let us re- 
member His own strong promise: “I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” 
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Low Sunday 
The Faith 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: The dynamic force behind 
Western culture is the Catholic Faith. 
(1) The Gospel is the dynamic force of West- 
ern civilization. 
(2) The Christian Faith is a body of revealed 
facts. 
(3) The “faith” of Protestants is entirely dif- 
ferent from the “‘faith” of Catholics. 
One is an impulse; the other is an accept- 
ance of truth. 
(4) Various reactions to revealed truth. 
(5) The products of faith. 
(6) The constancy of Christ’s Church in pro- 
tecting revealed truth. 
Application; We Catholics have the key to the 
world’s restoration, and must be faithful to 
our responsibility. 


Students of history find three distinct 
periods in the rise and fall of a civiliza- 
tion. The first they call “The Age of 
Acceptance.” This is the formative 
period when a people or race is adapting 
itself to a new environment. It is a 
time of simplicity of soul when the 
fundamental principles of life are firmly 
grasped, when the timeless questions 
about man, God, life and death are 
answered. The future of that civiliza- 
tion will be determined to a great extent 
by the way in which these primary 
problems of life are solved. 

These same students of ancient cul- 
tures refer to the second period as ““The 
Age of Splendor.” This flourishing 
period, this golden age, is the time of 
harvest when the fruits of a wise adjust- 
ment to life are gathered. 

Finally, we trace an “Age of De- 
cadence,” a cultural collapse. During 
this era the dynamic force vitalizing the 
culture begins to lag, gradually de- 
teriorates, and the civilization succumbs 
to a more vigorous one. 

We have little difficulty following 
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these three developments through the 
ancient civilizations of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. But when we turn 
our eyes homeward to our own modern 
world, we cannot see the forest for the 
trees. What we know as Western 
civilization seems to be passing through 
a crisis, seems to be falling apart at the 
seams. We begin to wonder if it has 
finally reached its “Age of Decadence,” 
and is about to collapse. That is why 
it is important for us to know upon what 
foundation it has been built, upon what 
principles, first grasped in the “Age of 
Acceptance,” it has been based. If we 
find this core of our culture, then we 
shall know whether or not the dynamic 
force vitalizing our civilization is weak- 
ening and whether or not our familiar 
world must die. 


THE GOSPEL AS DYNAMIC FORCE 
OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


We do not have to look any further 
than the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians to find our answer. What 
we read there is as true for us to-day as 
it was for the Corinthians in the “Age 
of Acceptance” in which they lived. St. 
Paul writes: “Now I recall to your 
minds, brethren, the Gospel ‘that I 
preached to you, which also you re- 
ceived, wherein also you stand, through 
which also you are being saved, if you 
hold it fast.” 

Our modern Western civilization took 
root in the decaying ruins of the ancient 
Roman world. The primary questions of 
its ““Age of Acceptance’’ were answered 
in the new Gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘For 
sixteen hundred years Christ’s principles 
were its unquestioned standard and 
provided its dynamic force. No civiliza- 
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tion ever started with a more perfect 
adjustment to life. For Western civili- 
zation was founded on the bedrock of 
eternal truth. Life at last could be 
understood through its Creator’s own 
authentic interpretation. 

Since our culture has as its core the 
eternal truths of Christ, we Catholics 
do not subscribe to the current theory 
of an inexorable decline of Western 
civilization. We hold, on the contrary, 
that if any civilization is based on God’s 
eternal truth, what is best in that 
civilization cannot fail. Temporary 
material progress like television or radio 
or motor cars may be lost in the catas- 
trophe of an atomic war, but the truly 
humanizing progress, the truly diviniz- 
ing progress of living more like Christ 
every day, will never fail so long as the 
voice of Christ’s Church preaches His 
principles. And we know from His 
promise that that Church will preach 
those principles to the very end of time. 

These basic principles of life revealed 
by God are the topic of to-day’s liturgy. 
The Introit of the Mass urges upon us a 
sincere acceptance of the Faith, “the 
rational milk.” We are told to seek it 
with the innocence and trustfulness of 
little children: “‘As newborn babes, de- 
sire the rational milk without guile.” 


THE FAITH AND 
THE WORLD OF FACTS 


What is this nourishment which we 
are urged to receive under the metaphor 
of “rational milk”? It is the body of 
truths revealed by Jesus Christ in His 
Gospel and preserved intact by His 
Church through successive generations 
of men. We call it “The Faith,” re- 
ferring to those facts known about God 
and His relations with men, broadcast 
by God Himself. God’s revelation to the 
ancient Israelites was faint in compari- 
son with the fullness of faith which came 
with His Divine Son. Through that 


Divine Son, we Christians have received 
detailed and specific facts about the 
nature of God, the nature and destiny of 
man. Like the facts of experience and 
truths witnessed to by men, the facts of 
the Faith must be studied to be grasped 
fully. But our Faith is based upon a 
greater authority than fallible men or 
deceptive experience. As the Epistle of 
the Mass declares: “If we receive the 
testimony of men, the testimony of God 
is greater.” 


THE “FAITH” OF PROTESTANTS 
IS NOT THE “FAITH” OF CATHOLICS 


By “faith” we Catholics mean an en- 
tirely different thing than Protestants. 
By “faith” a Protestant means a blind, 
impulsive trust in his personal Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. It is at most a frantic cry 
in the dark by which he hopes to save 
his soul: “Jesus saves!’’ This “faith” 
has little to do with facts. One Protes- 
tant may believe that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is an historical figure. Other 
Protestants will distinguish between the 
Christ of faith and the Christ of history, 
as if they were two different persons. A 
High Episcopalian may believe Christ is 
the Son of God and Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. A Low Episcopalian 
may think Jesus Christ is merely a 
great historical figure. Yet, both will 
swear they “believe” in Jesus Christ. 
Protestants don’t believe specific facts 
that Christ revealed about Himself, His 
Father or His Church. They only mean 
by “faith” an unreasonable reliance on 
Christ’s ability and willingness to save 
them from their sins, with or without 
their own codperation. 

A Catholic, by the term “faith,” 
means both a specific number of facts 
revealed by God and also his own assent 
to those facts. When James Kelly re- 
cites the Apostles’ Creed, he acknowl- 
edges every fact of it. He knows it isa 
revealed truth that God is “Creator of 
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heaven and earth.” He gives his com- 
plete assent to the truth that “Jesus 
Christ is the only Son’”’ of God, because 
this fact too has been announced by 
God. His belief in “the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and 
life everlasting” is an intellectual con- 
viction, because all these articles of 
faith are facts known through God’s 
unshakable revelation and taught by 
Christ’s uncompromising Church from 
the time of Nero to that of Stalin. 


VARIOUS REACTIONS 
TO GOD’S REVELATION 


But James Kelly realizes, too, that not 
all Christians have spoken their “yes” to 
these truths of faith with the same vigor 
as he. Upon reflection, he recalls the 
parable of the sower of the seed and 
what happened to that seed in different 
types of soil. He thinks of the seed 
which fell by the wayside. The modern 
pagans and agnostics are there. They 
have listened by radio, read in books and 
witnessed on television at least the 
kernel of Christ’s Gospel. But they 
refuse their assent, and the Devil is 
away with the seed of truth before it 
germinates. 

The rocky ground on which some of 
the seed fell typifies the fickle, the 
“whichever way the wind blows” crowd. 
Their hearts are shallow shale. The 
faith can’t take deep root. They be- 
lieve with a great gush, but lack per- 
severance and fall away under the hard 
knocks of temptation. 

The saddest group of all, and the 
largest, takes in those with the thorny 
hearts—hearts choked with the distrac- 
tions and pleasures of life at eighty miles 
an hour. Here the seed of faith never 
ripens into the fruit of good works. It 
becomes enmeshed in the razzle-dazzle of 
the world. Noisy factories, jumping 
night clubs, chattering typewriters, and 
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beckoning neon lights smother the 
quiet inspirations of faith. The “ra- 
tional milk” is pushed aside in the rush 
for more stimulating beverages. 

Thank God, in every generation we 
can always find the last type—the good 
ground. Good ground is not hard, but a 
heart softened by charity; good ground 
is not dry, but a heart watered by tears 
of compassion; good ground is not 
choked with thorns, but a heart free of 
shallow desires. This is good ground for 
the seed of God’s truth, a heart fertile 
for faith. 

Here we have the core of Christian 
culture: the fertile hearts in every gen- 
eration which have received the seed of 
truth and translated it into action. Here 
the word of God takes root and produces 
the works of faith: works of penance 
for sins, works of worship of God and 
reverence for the Saints, works of mercy 
corporal and_ spiritual, works of 
Christian art which gave us Notre 
Dame, Chartrés, the Raphael Madonnas 
and Mozart Requiems. In some cases 
the fruit of faith has been extraordinary 
and we have had lives of devoted serv- 
ice: the life of a St. Augustine, a St. 
Patrick, a St. Joan of Arc, a St. Frances 
Cabrini. 


“BY THEIR FRUITS 
YOU SHALL KNOW THEM”? 


“By their fruits you shall know 
them.” By their working out of the 
truths of faith in their own lives, you 
will know whether they are Catholic in 
mind and heart or in name only. “Faith 
without works is dead,” St. James warns 
us. It is not enough to believe in the 
Sacrament of Penance; we must fre- 
quently go to confession. It is not 
enough to believe in the overwhelming 
power of the Mass; we must be present 
to offer it. It is not enough to believe 
Christ is present in our churches; we 
must visit Him there. It is not enough 
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to believe in the Eucharist; we must 
actually receive Holy Communion. 

The Collect of to-day’s Mass is a 
prayer for just such a practical faith: 
“Grant, we beseech Thee, O Almighty 
God, that we, who have completed the 
observance of the Paschal festival, may 
keep it, by Thy bounty, in our life and 
behavior.” 


THE INFALLIBLE GUARDIAN 
OF REVEALED TRUTH 


Only here in this Catholic Church 
have the truths of faith remained intact. 
For only here, in its collective mind and 
heart, do we have the living principle of 
truth, the Holy Spirit—Spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, Spirit of counsel 
and of knowledge. Ever since that first 
great enlightenment of Pentecost, when 
He promoted twelve weak, ignorant 
men into twelve brilliant world leaders, 
the Holy Spirit has never ceased to steer 
the Church of Christ and preserve her 
Popes, her councils and her obedient 
people from error. For twenty centuries 
while nations rise and fall, while new 
sciences are discovered, while “isms” 
are hatched and buried, while false re- 
ligions mushroom and then disintegrate, 
the Church lives on, more dynamic than 
ever. She has defeated constant at- 
tacks from without. She has risen in 
triumph over repeated betrayals from 
within. So that to-day she stands alone 
in a compromising world, teaching the 
eternal truths of Christ in all their 
purity. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THE 
BEDROCK OF CIVILIZATION 


The Catholic Church is the bedrock 
upon which the skyscraper of Western 
civilization has been constructed. Be- 
cause it is rock and won't yield to the 
pressure of error, the Church is being 
attacked again. This time the weapons 


are a hammer and sickle. But the more 
violent the blows of the hammer and the 
more vicious the thrusts of the sickle, 
the sooner will Communism shatter on 
the rock of the Faith. « 

Only to the extent that the Christian 
Faith is diluted or deserted by anemic 
Christians, will cracks appear in the 
upper stories of Western culture. We 
read the account in to-day’s Gospel of a 
man who almost lost his faith, who al- 
most abandoned the cause of Christ— 
the Apostle Thomas: “But he said to 
them: ‘Except I shall see in His hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the place of the nails, and put my 
hand into His side, I will not believe.’” 

If Western civilization seems about to 
crumble, it is because the dynamic force 
behind Western culture—the Christian 
Faith—is being abandoned by great 
numbers of men in England, France, 
Italy, Scandinavia and America. Mil- 
lions of others who profess to believe in 
the revelation of Christ, have been dilut- 
ing these eternal truths and palming off 
a counterfeit Christianity. Other wishy- 
washy Christians confess a merely theo- 
retical belief in revealed Christian 
truths, but as a way of life, as a solution 
of household, nationwide or worldwide 
problems, they reject the maxims of 
Christ. They will turn to the latest 
seven-hundred-page revelation of some 
created mind, but they wouldn’t dream 
of consulting the unlimited wisdom of 
their Creator. They will read carefully 
through the latest digest of human 
opinions, but what do they know of 
God’s? They will rush for advice to 
their favorite psychoanalyst, but would 
they ask a priest? 

Still, St. Paul insists it is this very 
Gospel, these eternal truths revealed by 
Christ and taught by His infallible 
Church, “wherein also you stand, 
through which also you are being saved, 
if you hold it fast.” 
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THE WORLD IS IN NEED 
OF THE FAITH 


The Church has been likened by its 
Divine Founder to a city seated high on 
a mountain which cannot and must not 
be hid. If you make the truths of faith 
shine out in your own life, you are doing 
more to save this world of ours than any 
half-baked theorist who has lost his grip 
on the basic truths of life, no matter how 
many books he publishes nor how popu- 
lar they may be with similar superficial 
thinkers. 

Study the truths of your faith; think 
about them daily; make them as much 
a part of you as the throb of your pulse. 
Measure all the propaganda of books, 


movies, radio, television and newspapers 
with the plumb and level of the Divine 
Carpenter. His truths are the only sav- 
ing standard. They alone can give new 
life to this writhing corpse of a world. 

As Catholics, we have the comfort of 
knowing that what is best in our West- 
ern culture cannot die. For the core of 
civilization is now the imperishable 
Church of Christ. But, as Catholics, we 
also realize we have a duty to restore 
this crippled world by spreading the 
healing truths of Christ. This we do 
when we know the Faith, confess the 
Faith and live the Faith. 


Faith of our fathers, living still, 
We shall be true to thee till death. 








Giving Form to Christian 
Education 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


Moa EXPERTS in the field collab- 
orated in the presenting of the papers 
published in the Proceedings of the 1947 
Workshop on“‘ The Philosophy of Catho- 
lic Higher Education,” conducted at the 
Catholic University of America. We 
have previously digested the first two of 
these papers (HommerTICc, January, 1949, 
pp. 313-318), and we now address our- 
selves to the third paper, that of John 
Julian Ryan, in which he presents the 
Catholic ideal of education, under the 
caption of “Education and Catholi- 
cism.”” This third paper is logically in- 
tegrated with the other two, those of 
Father Reinhold and Father Walsh. 

This integration is projected in clear 
light through quoting the final para- 
graph of Father Gerald G. Walsh, a 
paragraph in which he sums up his teach- 
ing on Christian humanism. “‘... More 
important than either books or the work 
we do is association with living teachers. 
To be fully human we must know not 
only how to learn and act and make; we 
must know how to love. This we must 
learn not from dead books but from 
living persons. Whether our teachers 
are artists who love beauty, or philos- 
ophers who love wisdom, or statesmen 
who love public order, or moralists who 
love what is right, or Saints who love 
holiness, it is from them that we learn 
how to love these things. And when 
our teachers love all these things, when 
they love beauty and truth and goodness 
and order and holiness—and, above all, 


God Who is the Author of all beauty and 
truth and order and goodness and holi- 
ness—then it does not matter whether 
our teachers are using Classical or 
modern literature as a tool. So long as 
we have teachers who know how to 
‘enjoy themselves,’ we may be sure they 
will communicate to others this love of 
human laughter. Then, but only then, 
will the world be safe for Christian 
humanism” (pp. 44-45). 

The editorial summary of Dr. Ryan’s 
paper is given in a single sentence. It is 
a definition of the Catholic college: 
‘The Catholic college is one in which the 
art of educating consists in the art of 
coaching disciples, as apprentices (italics 
ours), to respond to and put into effect, 
with professional skill, the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in living and growing as 
sound, active members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and in heroically main- 
taining and sacramentalizing civiliza- 
tion so as to bring all things to a head in 
Christ.”” Dr. Ryan devotes his entire 
paper to an explanation of this defini- 
tion. 


TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS 
OF EDUCATION 


He first clears away false ideas of 
education, and calls attention to the 
evils that result ‘“‘when educators con- 
cern themselves primarily with man, to 
the neglect of God.”’ It is dangerous for 
those with higher ideals to adopt the 
methods of such educators unthinkingly. 
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Their secular philosophy looks upon man 
as hardly more than a higher animal 
who presents himself for training in the 
satisfying of his physical and mental 
desires. The appreciation and the pro- 
duction of the luxuries that minister to a 
high standard of living are the sole result 
of the process of education proceeding 
from this principle. “‘That student, it 
would seem,” writes Dr. Ryan, ‘‘is well 
educated who has a due gusto, a due 
sensitiveness, a due discrimination for 
the enjoyment of life as a connoisseur; 
who has good sense enough not to worry 
about, and humility enough to consider 
inscrutable, the ultimate problems of 
philosophy and religion; taste enough 
to delight in the wise melancholy of 
Omar Khayyam or Montaigne, the 
glamor of Shakespeare, and the maca- 
bre ‘idealism’ of Dante; technical skill 
enough to invent something that is in 
universal demand; and religious feeling 
enough to conduct humanitarian drives. 
The romantic, positivistic, and prag- 
matic methods which produce this kind 
of person must therefore be ideal” 
(p. 46). 

The humanistic philosophy of educa- 
tion is more subtly dangerous, for it pro- 
fesses to avoid the cynical despair of the 
romantic and pragmatic and the wishful 
presumption of the religious, but it has 
no higher ideal than the forming of the 
gentleman of broad and time-tested 
culture who lives by the law of the 
golden mean. Its product, the wise man, 
must be on the alert in cherishing any- 
thing, even “‘the well-attested Charity 
of God Himself in sending His Son for 
the redeeming and dignifying of human- 
ity.”’ Intellectual and moral training in 
the arts of civilization according to the 
principles to be found in the great works 
of the past, is not adequate education 
and leaves the student in total ignorance 
or with a distorted view of supernatural 
values. This must be true of any sys- 
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tem of education that has its focal point 
in man rather than in God. There is 
real danger that the Catholic educator 
will follow in part, even if he does not 
accept, these false views of ‘education. 
From time to time he must haul himself 
up short and examine critically the 
underlying philosophy of his work. 
Merely setting these false views of edu- 
cation against the Catholic view should 
of itself prove decisive. How pale and 
inadequate, writes Dr. Ryan, the 
naturalistic and humanistic forms of 
education appear, even at best, against 
the truly divine splendor of the Catho- 
lic! The truths revealed to us by God 
Himself give us more than a view of 
education; they give us a vision. 


WORK OF THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR 


After clearing away the confusion of 
the conflicting theories in the field of 
education, Dr. Ryan proceeds to define 
education as “‘nothing less than the art 
of training young men and women to 
realize their destinies as Christians, as 
these have been revealed to them by 
God and have been made possible for 
them through the means provided by 
God.” The work of the Catholic educa- 
tor must be in accord with the revelation 
of God about Himself and His creation. 
We cannot too frequently remind our- 
selves of certain great truths of faith: 
the Unity and Trinity of God, His In- 
carnation and Redemption, the creation 
of the universe, the chief wonder of 
which is a creature in His own image and 
likeness, the possibility to man of 
attaining high sanctity and an amazing 
intimacy with God through the very life 
of His grace here on earth in preparation 
for the enjoyment’ of the full Beatific 
Vision. True it is that man lost his gift 
of integrity; through disobedience he 
cast away his proud position as prince, 
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prophet, and priest of God’s creation. 
He strove to be the equal of God in 


knowledge, and fell from grace; he made . 


himself incapable of performing ac- 
ceptably the manifold feats required 
of him as the prince, the prophet, and the 
priest of creation. God’s superabundant 
charity did not allow man to remain in 
this unhappy state, but raised him to a 
dignity greater than that which he had 
forfeited. 

‘By his incorporation into the Mys- 
tical Body, man may now attain, 
through sacramental living, sanctity 
and, through discipline, the degree of 
integration which together enable him 
to become, in Him Who is all these per- 
fectly, the king, the prophet, and the 
priest of creation. Raised to a state of 
union with Christ and with all fellow- 
Christs in the Mystical Body, the 
Church, the Spirit of which is the Spirit 
of both Wisdom and Love (the Holy 
Spirit), man can now be animated by 
Christ’s own life, live its phases peren- 
nially, day by day, throughout the 
Liturgical Year, participating in Christ’s 
Priesthood, Christ’s | Martyrdom, 
Christ’s Victory—translating, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, Christ’s 
very Life into the idiom of his own. A 
member of a royal priesthood, a coad- 
jutor Dei, an adopted son of God, co-heir 
with Christ, every Christian can work 
with a divine generosity and heroism in 
furthering the growth of the Mystical 
Body, in leavening the whole world, 
sacramentalizing and restoring all things 
in Christ, even our distraught civiliza- 
tion itself. And in so doing he can rest 
assured, on the very promise of Christ 
Himself, that all those goods, including 
the disguised goods of suffering, which 
are necessary for his true happiness here 
on earth and for assuring him of the 
enjoyment in the Beatific Vision of 
Goodness Itself, forevermore, will be 
added unto him” (pp..49-50). 


FUNDAMENTAL PATTERN OF 

CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

We have in this paragraph of Dr. 
Ryan’s essay a comprehensive summary 
of the facts that flow from the Chris- 
tian’s incorporation into the Mystical 
Body. These facts and their implica- 
tions suggest the fundamental pattern 
of Catholic education, in which Christian 
teachers train young men and young 
women “‘to know, love, and serve God 
and their fellow-men out of love for Him 
through their becoming ever better 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ 
and living His life in terms of their own, 
redeeming and restoring all things in 
Him as skillfully as possible.” The 
main obstacle to the achievement of 
this end is sin, original and actual. Dr. 
Ryan devotes a later chapter to sin as 
the enemy of saintly and skillful action. 
The Catholic Church and Catholic edu- 
cation make unceasing war on sin, and 
lead man to that sanctity and integra- 
tion which are basic to saintly and skill- 
ful action. The methods of our schools 
must enable us to transform young men 
and women into saint-artist-scientist 
heroes. On this fundamental principle 
Dr. Ryan builds his concept of educa- 
tion with its implications of discipleship, 
apprenticeship, studentship, and cadet- 
ship. He calls upon the teacher to “use 
in combination the methods of the 
pastor, of the master-artist, of the tutor 
and of the military leader.” It is neces- 
sary that the teacher be also a healer or 
therapist, because he is dealing with a 
nature once wounded. This concept 
leads to a logical determination of goals, 
motivation, curricula, schedules, teach- 
ing methods, even desirable teacher 
qualities and the method of their de- 


velopment. 


DISCIPLESHIP OF THE 
CATHOLIC STUDENT 


Discipleship for the student connotes 
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training that is primarily and intrinsi- 
cally religious. The central objective is 
his contribution to the activity of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He does not 
learn for learning’s sake; the infused 
virtues supply his motivation, transform 
his natural virtues, and enable him to 
produce the Fruits of the Holy Spirit. 
He becomes the expert Catholic, know- 
ing his religion thoroughly and living it 
thoroughly. “The sound Catholic stu- 
dent is at least as learned in the truths 
of Faith as in the truths of reason.”’ His 
appreciation of truth, goodness, and 
beauty enables him to appreciate the 
truth, goodness, and beauty of God and 
fellow-men, and equips him to serve 
them better. He becomes, in short, an 
expert member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The religion courses in a 
Catholic college, patterned on the teach- 
ing of Our Lord, deepen his knowledge 
and increase his skill in Christian living. 
Ultimately, he comes to the point where 
he is able to function autonomously for 
the rest of his life. 

As apprentice, he aims to acquire, 
“not merely knowledge, but know-how, 
and this in any and all acts of worship, of 
conduct, and of making.” He has the 
delight of the artist in the exercise of his 
skill, but his greatest happiness flows 
from the rightness and beauty of the 
thing he produces, and his chief aim is to 
become and to be as charitable as possi- 
ble. Trained in the fundamentals of the 
arts of making, of conducting affairs, of 
sacramentalizing, meditating, contem- 
plating, and worshipping, he masters the 
general philosophy of all craftsmanship 
and art, and obeys it as a matter of 
second nature. We compare the order- 
ing of his work and his schedule to that of 
a football team rather than that of a 
sight-seeing tour. He advances as 
quickly as he is capable. “Roughly, 
about two-thirds of his time must be 
given over to practice, his curriculum 
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and schedule both being determined 
more by the requirements of familiariza- 
tion and performance than by those of 
memorizing and test-taking”’ (p. 53). 

The acquiring of knowledge makes the 
student a young scientist, acquiring skill 
in discovering, distilling and remember- 
ing truths, truths that transform him 
into a scientific artist in making, in 
sacramentalizing, in meditating, and in 
worshipping. He finds his delight in the 
beauty of creatures and in the beauty 
of God, their Creator. The whole cos- 
mos manifests to him the radiant per- 
fection of God’s making. Working as a 
scientist, he goes through the successive 
phases of the scientific process; learns 
the difference between necessary and 
contingent matter; comprehends the 
differences between the science which 
studies things as they are given, or 
things as they ought to be, or the norms 
of things as they can be made to be; 
differentiates between the levels of 
physics, cosmology, ontology, and the- 
ology, and between the methods of in- 
duction, deduction, and inductive de- 
scent. Finally, Dr. Ryan records, “the 
student also gains the power to correlate, 
as well as differentiate, his various 
studies, uniting them as well as distin- 
guishing them.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC 
MORALE 


Cadetship, the fourth condition of the 
student, assures him of the morale, as 
well as the know-how, necessary for per- 
forming the feats required of him. Here 
his objective is to enlist in the service of 
God and fellow-men as the combat-en- 
gineer of the Church Militant. “He sees 
himself as building the City of God under 
fire, willingly risking martyrdom to 
establish ‘the peace of Christ in the 
reign of Christ.’ ”” He is not without in- 
spiration as a soldier of Christ. The re- 
vealed Word of God, especially in the 
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Apocalypse, shows him in what sense he 
is at war, against what forces, towards 
what final conquest. His training is 
well comparable to that of the cadet in a 
military school, faced with more and 
more complex feats, forced to meet 
higher and higher standards under more 
and more trying conditions. He re- 
joices in and refreshes himself “at the 
springs of Beauty, being recreated by 
the Beauty of God and of His creation, 
refreshed by the splendor of the cause to 
which he is devoting himself as well as 
the rightness of his achievements. In 
his every course, indeed, he is made to 
appreciate intensely the beauty of every 
sacramentalized action as well as the 
technical beauty of everything that has 
been made or performed skillfully” (p. 
55). College is not a place where one is 
under continuous pressure nor is it a 
place for loafing. The happy cadet is as 
the good athlete “in training.”’ All his 
courses, especially his courses in phi- 
losophy and religion, never to be regarded 
as a form of calisthenics, are to be en- 
joyed rather than to be endured. Does 
not the candidate for the football team 
enjoy the arduous work of training? 
The point and the purpose of work make 
it a joy. 


CONVALESCENCE AFTER 
EMOTIONAL CRISES 


Finally, the redeemed son of Adam is 
in some sense a convalescent. He 
strives to attain integrity so as to be- 
come as sound a member of the Mystical 
Body as possible. “His curriculum and 
training must be so designed as to enable 
him to discover his abilities and de- 
ficiencies and to acquire the knowledge 
necessary for handling himself well in 
difficult emotional crises. He must, in 
other words, be given an un-selfconscious 
knowledge of himself and of what to do 
about himself” (p. 56). His schedule 
must provide for periods of convales- 


cence after emotional crises; he may 
need leisure for adjusting himself, for 
making a fresh start—a reasonable 
opportunity to catch up with his fellows, 
under special tutoring and guidance. 
For a concussion of the mind or of the 
heart demands special care just as im- 
peratively as does a concussion of the 
brain. 

The teacher who takes up the training 
of the disciple, the apprentice, the young 
scientist, the cadet, and the convalescent 
we have described, must be “‘a combina- 
tion of spiritual master, master artist, 
master scientist, leader, and therapist.”’ 
His purpose, no matter what his field, is 
to see to it that his students feel with the 
Church and live according to her teach- 
ings. As Leo XIII says in a pithy sen- 
tence quoted by Pius XI (in “Christian 
Education of Youth’’): “Greater stress 
must be laid on the employment of apt 
and solid methods of teaching, and, 
what is still more important, on bringing 
into full conformity with the Catholic 
faith (italics ours) what is taught in 
literature, in the sciences, and above all 
in philosophy, on which depends in 
great part the right orientation of the 
other branches of knowledge” (from the 
Encyclical Letter, ‘‘Inscrutabili,” 1878). 
The Catholic teacher must follow this in- 
junction of the Holy Father, accommo- 
dating his instruction to the spiritual de- 
velopment of followers and appealing to 
them through personal talks, God’s 
own tutorial system. In knowledge, 
skill, and spiritual maturity, the master 
must show the way. Deep experience in 
the arts of Christian living makes him 
competent, makes him an expert. He 
will never fear to teach at all times on as 
high a level as possible, thus inspiring 
his followers to reach the highest levels, 
to be satisfied with nothing less than 
spiritual excellence. Assuming his stu- 
dents into their better selves, he forces 
them to develop their better selves. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-RELIANCE 

IN STUDENTS 

When the teacher comes to look upon 
his student in the réle of an apprentice, 
he must approach his task as a master 
artist about to make of his student a 
self-reliant master. A versatile skill is 
acquired gradually but surely through 
the master of actual assignments or 
jobs, presented in systematic and peda- 
gogical arrangement. The student fa- 
miliarizes himself with them and grows 
into the ability to perform them. He 
works out each problem as an original, 
tests his solution, and is never content 
merely to memorize a solution except 
for the convenience of its exact formula- 
tion. Complete, proper, whole tasks 
perfect his skill. He consolidates his 
knowledge through the delightful shop- 
talk of the liberal arts. As an appren- 
tice, he is in need of the constant super- 
vision of a practising expert. “‘Students 
must be given the privilege,” writes Dr. 
Ryan, “of working under, collaborating 
with, great experts in the performing of 
real feats, whether these be of scientific 
investigation, scholarly exegesis, philo- 
sophic investigation, invention, design- 
ing, writing, composing, social work, 
propagation of the liturgy, Catholic 
Action, or what not” (p. 59). 

Gradually the apprentice approaches 
the profound mastery of an art. Trained 
in studentship pure and simple, he learns 
how to familiarize himself with a subject 
quickly and find his way about in it, how 
to become a master scholar in the sub- 
ject. Here the teacher’s thorough grasp 
of the subject and his intense apprecia- 
tiveness of it infect the student with a 
like enthusiasm, fire him with the same 
kind of delighted interest in a liberal art 
which he has in his favorite sports. 
The teacher presents every item of 
knowledge in relation to all other knowl- 
edge and to the student’s purpose of 
leading a saintly and wise life. In a 
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word, he conveys to the student the con- 
viction that no fact is fully appreciated 
until it is seen in relation to God. 

In his réle of cadet of the Church 
Militant, the student learns to follow his 
leader, Christ, without fear and without 
hesitation; he has learned to think for 
himself and to have the courage of his 
convictions. His teacher guards him 
against every pitfall that threatens de- 
moralization, builds up his morale, 
teaches him to rely on the humble grace 
of Christian fortitude, disposes him to 
codperate with the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and makes him a master of all the 
arts required in a patriot of the Kingdom 
of God. The Christian cadet, catching 
sight of the Cross on a distant steeple, 
receives “‘at least as great a thrill of 
piety as does the West Pointer when he 
catches sight of the flag waving on a 
distant flag-pole.”” This is high ideal- 
ism, but the Catholic college can achieve 
it. 


CATHOLIC TEACHER AS A 
THERAPIST 


Finally, the Catholic teacher is a 
therapist dealing with convalescents. 
He is the doctor whom the students 
must be encouraged to consult. From 
him the student learns the special 
methods of self-therapy required by his 
deficiencies; he learns how to overcome 
awkwardness, how to control emotions, 
how to discipline nerves, how to avoid 
tension and make the fullest use of 
talent. St. Thomas points out that the 
work of the teacher is analogous to that 
of the medical doctor. The teacher is 
more—he is a psychiatrist. This high 
position of the teacher follows logically 
from the Christian concept of the sub- 
ject of Christian education. “Jt must 
never be forgotten,” writes Pope Pius 
XI, “‘that the subject of Christian edu- 
cation is man whole and entire, soul 
united to body in unity of nature, with 
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all his faculties natural and super- 
natural, such as right reason and revela- 
tion show him to be; man, therefore, 
fallen from his original estate, but re- 
deemed by Christ and restored to the 
supernatural condition of adopted son of 
God, though without the preternatural 
privileges of body immortality or perfect 
control of appetite. There remain 
therefore in human nature the effects of 
original sin, the chief of which are weak- 
ness of will and disorderly inclinations.””! 


Difficult and complex is the pro- 
foundly spiritual task of the teacher in 
helping to turn young men and young 
women into saint-artist-scientist heroes 
who are to live as other Christs.. But the 
vocation of the Christian teacher is never 
really dull, dry, or menial; it is a noble 
work, aided and supported by God Him- 
self through His Son and the Holy 
Spirit. 

1 From “Four Great Encyclicals” (The 
Paulist Press), p. 56. 
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Question S An SWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





How Get Rid of Religious 
Indifference? 


Question: I think it is generally ad- 
mitted that indifference is the prime foe 
of Christianity in the United States— 
indifference of non-Christians to Chris- 
tianity and indifference of Protestants 
and nominal Catholics to the true 
Church. The question is: how does 
one fight indifference of any kind? Can 
it be done by group action, or must it be 
done through individual contact alone? 
Can it be done at all by anyone? 
Could you recommend any reading on 
the subject that is to the point and 
would give practical techniques for 
combatting indifference? Or do you 
have a writer on your staff who knows 
human nature and psychology well 
enough to furnish a satisfactory answer? 

WISCONSIN PRIEsT. 


Answer: Four Popes have pointed 
out the way of bringing spiritual pros- 
perity to the Church, and that during 
this century; and two of these Popes 
have urged both the organized and un- 
organized apostolate. The first way 
is to bring about daily or at least fre- 
quent Communion by large numbers, 
so it can be said that at least a goodly 
minority of an entire parish go to Com- 
munion habitually every day or at least 
five times a week; the second way is to 
promote formal or informal Catholic 
Action; the third way is to promote 
the unorganized apostolate, like that 
carried on by a late St. Louisian of 
humble station who converted in a long 
lifetime close to a thousand persons; 
the fourth way is to bring about the 
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Enthronement of the Sacred Heart and 
to introduce the daily Rosary into the 
home. All these things have been 
tried; and where intelligently and per- 
severingly tried, they have gotten un- 
hoped-for results. 

No nation where most of its employees 
are getting less than a living wage is a 
prosperous nation; likewise no parish 
where most of the people are not leading 
the devout life is a spiritually prosperous 
parish. Twenty years ago an Irish 
layman whose name is now in all the 
churches of the world wrote a pamphlet 
with this title, ““The Devout, The Only 
Secure Form of the Catholic Life.” 
And of course the devout life implies 
negatively avoiding even deliberate venial 
sin; and positively the generous per- 
formance of the three evangelical good | 
works, prayer, fasting and almsgiving. 
We have confounded, as that author 
remarked, the term “ practical’ Catholic 
with the term “‘devout”’ Catholic. The 
latter has spiritual security; the former 
may or may not have spiritual security, 
because this so-called practical Catholic 
is one who is presumed to have departed 
life in the state of grace because he made 
his Easter duty, was not a public sin- 
ner, and did not die in the act of com- 
mitting a moral sin. 

The Irish layman mentioned, Frank 
Duff, was instrumental in organizing 
the Legion of Mary twenty-seven years 
ago. That organization was formed to 
make good Catholics better, even heroic, 
and to bring back to the Church fallen- 
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away Catholics and to bring into the 
Church non-Catholics. This it has 
done in all parts of the world by working 
out from Dublin slowly, until in recent 
years the ends of the world have been 
reached. During September, 1948, one 
hundred and forty bishops in China were 
to organize the Legion of Mary as the 
means of converting the pagans of 
China. This they were to do under the 
urgings of the Papal Nuncio; and this 
Papal Nuncio had observed the Legion 
at work in what was once darkest 
Africa, where in a single year in one 
mission station at Nairoba native 
Legionaries brought to the missionaries 
1000 catechumens— indeed, for a decade 
or more a greater number of conversions 
have been made in Africa than in all the 
rest of the pagan world put together. 
Several years ago this same Legion was 
introduced into France; and now it is 
in some forty dioceses and doing such 
wonders that Cardinal Saliege of Tou- 
lous ordered every parish to start the 
Legion last Fall—first by a few care- 
fully chosen persons, and then this 
chosen group was to be gradually ex- 
panded into a number adequate to carry 
on a full parish apostolate. But I 
wonder if there are many places in the 
world where the pastor aims at doing 
more than carrying on a token aposto- 
Let me illustrate. 

Some twenty years ago an article ap- 
peared in The Acolyte under the caption, 
**Let Them Go to Hell.”” The meaning 
of the article was that a full fifty per- 
cent at least of all our children were out- 
side of parochial schools, and most of 
them were either not instructed at all or 
inadequately instructed, so that there 
was little chance of thejr handing on the 
Faith to the next generation. Soon 
after the article appeared, a worthy 
archbishop in a large metropolitan see 
brought up this topic at a cathedral 
rectory dinner following his pontificating 


on one of the big feasts of the year. He 
admitted that the proposition was 
true; for the previous year, in confirm- 
ing in a large parish, he had asked the 
pastor how many children there were in 
the parish school. The pastor an- 
swered proudly: “‘Over a thousand.” 
To the question how many in public 
schools, the pastor thought fifty or 
sixty; and he assured the archbishop 
that they were being spiritually looked 
after. Yet, within a month that same 
archbishop was waited upon by a group 
of Catholic public school teachers who 
wondered if something could not be 
done towards teaching religion to the 
Catholic children of their school. The 
archbishop asked the location of this 
school. They told him; so, the arch- 
bishop guessed that they had upward 
of a hundred children, since their school 
was within the limits of that same parish 
where the pastor had assured the arch- 
bishop that there were only some fifty 
or sixty Catholic children in the public 
school. But, said the teachers, we have 
over 1000 Catholic children in our 
school. This instance isn’t much of an 
exaggeration in the percentages of most 
big city parishes; nor do any of our 
educational experts claim that more than 
forty percent of all our Catholic adoles- 
cents are attending Catholic high 
schools. Many Catholic pupils in pub- 
lic grade schools are reached through 
released time, but it is doubtful if more 
than half of these are so reached. Of 
Catholic youngsters in public high 
schools, it is safe to say that not twenty 
percent of them are formed in instruc- 
tion and practice suitable to adolescent 
years. Then we might well inquire if 
even ten percent of our Catholic high 
school pupils are daily or frequent com- 
municants. And he would be talking 
wildly who would say that as many as 
fifty percent are leading the devout life, 
that is, striving to avoid even deliberate 
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venial sin and practising with a fair 
measure of generosity prayer, mortifica- 
tion and personal or real charity in the 
way of almsgiving. 

Let no one say who has faith that no 
more can be expected under present con- 
ditions. All we have to do is to turn 
to one of the chapters in ‘Souls at 
Stake”! written by Father Francis J. 


Ripley of Liverpool, England (with the - 


above-mentioned Frank Duff as co- 
author, although under his pen name, 
F.S. Mitchell),' and read the chapter on 
what was done for a neglected parish in 
a few years by twenty men Legionaries, 
twenty women Legionaries, twenty 
girl Legionaries and twenty boy Legion- 
aries. A year ago last summer when 
Father Ripley was here in St. Louis, he 
went into details as to the boy and girl 
problem he found when becoming a 
new assistant in that parish described in 
‘Souls at Stake.”’ There were about a 
hundred and ninety adolescents of each 
sex, most of them working. Not some 
of them, but many of them, were missing 
Mass on Sunday, and many more of 
their parents. Father Ripley picked 
out twenty girls ranging from fourteen 
to eighteen in age, under the presidency 
of a girl beyond eighteen; he did the 
same in the case of the boys. Within 
three months only a handful of the boys 
(and three of these from an almost 
impossible family) were missing Mass 
on Sunday and Communion in a body 
once a month. How did he do it? 
He had every adolescent visited weekly 
by two Legionairies of his or her own age; 
and at the weekly meeting of each 
Presidium, he had a report on the 
organized spiritual and temporal ac- 
tivities of every adolescent in the parish. 
When the war broke out, all the twenty 
Legionary boys, by reason of their ac- 


1 Published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., in“ 


this country; an Irish edition of 5000 copies 
has since appeared. 
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quired leadership, won commissions in 
the British Army. No American pastor 
has a harder problem. He can pick out 
one girl Legionary for every ten girls 
and one boy Legionary for every ten 
boys, taking half from public high 
school adolescents and half from Catho- 
lic high school adolescents. There will 
be a twofold aim: first, to try to get all 
of the adolescents to weekly Confession 
and Communion, and during Lent daily 
or frequent Communion; then to re- 
cruit all the public high school pupils 
according to age or sex into Catholic 
forums to be held on Friday night (or 
another convenient time) during the 
school year, where the adolescents over 
a period of four years will learn -their 
religion in keeping with their adolescent 
years effectively although informally. 
Admittedly this will take faith, and 
the relatively best effort that can be 
made under the circumstances; so does 
the desirable all along the line of the 
supernatural; for where human strength 
ends, divine strength enters in. And 
here the words found in one of the 
chapters of the above-mentioned book 
by Frank Duff are as highly to the point 
as any that I have ever read outside of 
the divinely inspired text. This is what 
the Irish lay apostle writes on what he 
has seen done these last twenty-seven 
years and has had a part in the doing: 


“Now, the faith which I describe 
is the kind that is required to face 
the gigantic and grim problems of 
the day; and, difficult to nature 
though it seems, it is by no means an 
impossible or unknown degree of 
faith, for I have seen many individuals 
in the ranks of the lay apostolate 
facing up to situations in that very 
spirit. [ have known a fair number of 
cases where in the course of their 
work the lay apostles come to a 
point in which they had to decide 
either to stop or go on. The going 
on apparently meant their personal 
ruin. The stopping meant the aban- 
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donment of a prime work for souls 
to which they had committed them- 


selves. I am happy to be able to, 


say that in all the cases I have in 
mind those apostles pressed on— 
I do not say they did it undauntedly, 
but I do say they pressed on. And 
what was the sequel? Well, amaz- 
ing to say, in every one of those cases 
they gained their objective com- 
pletely. Surely, for those people it 
was a setting of their feet upon the 
waters and walking! Reflecting on 
those happenings, and making more 
than due allowance for coincidence, 
one could not but be convinced that 
a regular law was operating whereby 
the miraculous stepped in at that 
point where human effort and good 
will had done their utmost—they 
could do no more, they could but 
cast themselves appealingly on the 
Omnipotent. We do not realize that 
the miraculous is, as it were, on tap 
for us like that. We get the idea 
from what we have read or heard 
that the miraculous is something 
altogether out of the way, something 
unexplainable in its incidence, sub- 
ject to no law, experienced only at 
specially designated places like 
Lourdes; we regard miraculous inter- 
ventions as manifestations of God’s 
singular predilection for special souls, 
but certainly something not to be 
realized by common people like our- 
selves. That is a complete error. 
From my experience, such as it has 
been, I would say that the miraculous 
in its different grades is absolutely on 
tap for anybody that requires it, 
and is prepared to pay the price” 
(“Souls at Stake,” pp. 115-116). 


Father O’Brien’s recent volume, 
“Winning Converts,” shows what a 
handful of priests in different parts of 
the country have done with less faith. 


Has This Assistant the Right 
to a Refund in Board? 


Question: In a diocese which appor- 
tions a part of an assistant’s salary to 
the pastor for the board of the assistant, 
suppose the assistant takes a vacation 
during which it is necessary for him to 


pay for his board. Does the pastor 
have the right to the board for the time 
of the assistant’s vacation? Or is an 
amount corresponding to the vacation 
time to be repaid by the pastor to his 
assistant? Mrrans. 


Answer: Let us say rather that the 
diocese fixes a salary for the assistant 
with his board and room furnished by 
the pastor and the pastor getting an 
annual allowance for the board. Then 
there is no room for any refund to the 
assistant any more than for the meals 
that the assistant takes at home once a 
week or so, or out among relatives or 
friends. Even if the boarding ex- 
penses were deducted from his gross 
salary and paid to the pastor, he would 
still have only some two or three weeks’ 
absence out of fifty-two weeks; so here 
would apply the old canonical proverb. 
parvulum pro nihilo reputatur. 


Striking of the Breast 


Question: I seek to hear an opinion on 
the seemingly interminable “breast beat- 
ing,” which finds a rather prominent 
place in our churches among the clergy 
and laity alike. Especially in regard 
to the following prayers would I like to 
know what place striking the breast has: 
(1) during the Mass; (2) at the Angelus; 
(3) at the Agnus Dei of the Litanies. 

QuRENS. 


Answer: Striking the breast is a 
liturgical gesture which the celebrant 
uses ten times during the course of the 
Mass. The purpose of the gesture is to 
express deep compunction of heart and 
humility. It is true that, strictly 
speaking, some of the strikings of the 
breast pertain to the celebrant alone. 
For instance, at the Nobis quoque and 
the Domine, non sum dignus the deacon 
is instructed not to strike his breast. 
The faithful have taken over this gesture, 
and many use it more than ten times 
during the Mass. Why should we for- 
bid them to use this means of expressing 
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their humility and reverence? It is not 
prescribed at the Angelus nor at the 
Litanies; but here again it is a means of 
giving external worship to God. 


Scapular Indulgence 
Question: The enclosed circular was 
handed me by aconfrére. On the fourth 
page you will find an underlined passage 
which says that Pope Benedict XV 
granted an indulgence of five hundred 
days for each time the scapular is kissed. 
I have never read or heard about this 
indulgence. Isn’t it a mistake? The 
Raccolta does not even mention this. 
The circular has episcopal approbation. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: This indulgence is also noted 
in the pamphlet, “Scapular Facts,” 
written by the Rev. Albert H. Dolan, 
O. Carm., and published by the Carmel- 
ite Press*in Chicago. Hence there is 
every reason to hold for its authenticity. 


Solid Material Required for 
Indulgenced Objects 


Question: This question arose in a 
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study club discussion: What materials 
going into the making of crosses, cruci- 
fixes, medals, etc., may be blessed and 
graced with indulgences? Would plas- 
tic or ceramic materials suffice? 
PaROCHUS. 


Answer: The Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences has decreed that only 
objects which are made of durable 
material not easily broken or worn out 
may be blessed with indulgences (S. C. 
Indulg., Decreta authentica, n. 333). 
This is the general rule, but in particu- 
lar cases the Holy See may either exclude 
or require certain materials. For in- 
stance, rosaries made of tin or lead may 
not be blessed with the Apostolic In- 
dulgences (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XI, 132). 
Certainly plastics would suffice, since 
all medals and statues made from this 
material have proven durable. The 
same could be said of ceramic materials. 
But in this case care must be taken that 
the articles are solid and durable. For 
instance, rosaries made of ceramic ma- 
terials should be solid and not hollow. 
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Sermons, Meditations and 
Retreats 


Evelyn Waugh was considered rather 
flippant in his treatment of burial cus- 
toms in “The Loved One.” He pene- 
trated the false sentimentality and the 
bizarre commercialism of modern ceme- 
teries and revealed their underlying 
un-Christian attitudes. Probably the 
reason why the burial business is so 
tawdry and spurious can be attributed 
to the disinterestedness of the general 
public in the whole question of Death. 
They will submit to anything so long as 
the physical repulsiveness of death is 
concealed. 

Even in our pulpits, Death is not a 
very common sermon theme. Yet, 
we ought to preach occasional sermons 
during the course of the year on this 
very important subject. Father Crock! 
has written a book of Consolation for 
the Bereaved that can serve as a source- 
book of sermons on Death. 

The arrangement of this latest volume 
is quite unique. The chapters of Part 
One offer general considerations on 
Death and the after-life: the chapters 
of Part Two present special thoughts on 
the death of Clergy and Religious, 
Children, Youths, Husbands and 
Fathers, Wives and Mothers. In places 
where funeral sermons are customary, 
these chapters would be helpful in 
suggesting a general outline and illus- 

1 Paths to Eternal Glory. By the Rev. Clem- 


ent H. Crock (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City). 


trations for a sermon on a Nursing 
Sister, an invalid mother, a lawyer- 
father, etc. For most priests, however, 
the book will be chiefly useful as a 
source of apt quotations from the New 
Testament and the Fathers, and as a 
treasury of stories and similes from the 
lives of Saints and other holy people. 
The poetry quotes are a trifle on the 
sweet side. The book is handsomely 
bound and printed and a pleasure to 
read. Standing on the book-shelf, it 
reminds us to preach a sermon we are 
altogether too ready to postpone. 

“Eucharistic Retreats’? is much 
more in the nature of a collection of 
meditations than a book for retreats. 
The author is Blessed Peter Julian Ey- 
mard, founder of the Blessed Sacrament 
Fathers. His Eucharist thoughts in 
these Retreats are warm and _ heart- 
searching. Cardinal Gibbons was not 
excessive in his praise of Blesyed Peter 
Eymard as the great Eucharistic apostle 
of modern times. Clara Rumball has 
rendered the French into smooth and 
strong modern English. The typog- 
raphy, binding, general format of the 
little volume make it a pleasure to read 
and handle. It is an ideal Eucharistic 
manual. 

‘Reflections for Every Day in the 
Month’’® have been culled from the 


? Eucharistic Retreats. By Bl. Peter Julian 
Eymard (Sentinel Press, New York City; 
p. 336). 

3 Reflections for E Day of the Month. 
By Very Rev. Mother Butler, R.S.H.M. (Fr. 
Pustet, New York City; pp. 71). 
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writings of Mother Joseph Butler, R.S. 
H.M., and published in a tiny book. 
For those who like that sort of thing, 
the reflections of each day is followed 
by a prayer. 

“Meditations on Various Subjects’’‘ 
is a collection of meditations written by 
that extraordinary man, St. John Eudes. 
The translation is said to be faithful to 
the original, yet it has all the graces of 
good, current English. This is an ex- 
cellent third volume in a series of six 
contemplated translations of the Saint’s 
works. Lovers of the seventeenth- 
century French school of spirituality will 
be happy over this opportunity to read 
one of the best specimens of that school. 
John Eudes’ missionary work gave him 
a genius for understanding the common 
people, and saved his faultless theology 
from pedantry and bookishness. In 
these meditations he takes the reader 
with him in warm personal affection 
right to the hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
In fact, it seems to me that the “Thou” 
used by the translators in addressing 
Christ could be replaced by the “ You” 
form in order to preserve the Saint’s 
personal tone. The meditations are 
filled with unction, however, and austere 
ascetics will not relish them. Admirers 
of DeBerulle and DeCondren, on the 
other hand, will be in raptures over 
“‘one of their own.” 

“The Holy Eucharist”’® is a very in- 
teresting book. Father Treviiio, the 
author, is editor of La Cruz, the Mexican 
ascetical and mystical review. There 
are fifteen chapters on the Eucharist in 
the volume, and they can readily serve 
as meditations as well as spiritual read- 
ing. The material is thoroughly origi- 
nal. Father Trevifio has insights that 
are quite amazing. From the simplest 

‘Meditations on Various Subjects. By St. 
John Eudes (P. J. Kenedy and Sons; pp. 349). 

5 The Holy Eucharist. Rev. Jose 


Guadalupe Trevifio (Bruce, aukee; pp. 
170). 
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statements of Eucharistic doctrine and 
the plain descriptions of the events of 
that tragic Thursday night, he can draw 
forth an incredible number of justifiable 
mystical inferences. After reading 
Father Trevifio or Father Knox we 
feel like saying: ‘“‘Why didn’t I think 
of that before?”’ In a few words—such 
as ‘‘Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” and “It was night” — 
Father Trevifio sets the stage for a 
drama of conflict between heaven and 
hell, a drama heavy with bright light 
and dark shadow, angels and devils, 
love and betrayal. For an adventure 
in mystical theology, read this book. 
It ought to give new life to your old 
sermons on the Blessed Sacrament. 
The translator has done well. 

“His Will Is Our Peace’’* is a small 
guidebook to mental peace. Father 
Vann takes us by the sure road of 
theology, not by the underground mazes 
of psychiatry. He shows how we can 
have peace if we develop an awareness 
of God’s Will working all around us, if 
we thank Him for it, watch it at work, 
surrender ourselves to it and coéperate 
with it. The book is an exquisite little 
gem, simple and beautiful. It is in- 
expensive ($1.75), and would make a 
good gift-book: 

I think that Bishop Guerry’s ‘‘God 
the Father’? may prove to be one of 
the most important books of our era. 
Of late centuries we Christians seem to 
have forgotten Our Father, and yet 
Christ reminded us to direct our prayers 
to Him. The Liturgy never overlooks 
the place of the Father in devotion, but 
Devotions often ignore Him. Ours is 
a confused world, and one reason for the 
confusion is the neglect of our Heavenly 
Father. We fail to have that mental 


® His Will Is Our Peace. By Rev. Gerald 
Vann, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, New York City; 


pp. 64). 
7 God the Father. Meditations by Bishop 
Emile Guerry (Sheed & Ward; pp. 184). 
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peace described by Father Vann pre- 
cisely because we have no keen sense of 
the Father’s providential care for His 
children. We hurry and worry because 
we are clumsily trying to run Our 
Father’s world. In our apologetics we 
can feel on common ground with the 
millions of American “‘ pagans” who will 
at least grant the existence of a common 
Father of us all. In _ international 
affairs, we can talk honestly about the 
great world family in which we are all 
children of a common Father. Who 
knows but that the future will take us 
back to the Father and back to unity? 
For that reason, this volume of medita- 
tions may prove to be deeply significant. 
The meditations are written in a thor- 
oughly modern, casual, conversational 
style. The matter is definitely theo- 
logical, but clear and interesting. The 
author has a genius for summing up a 
section of theology (such as Creation, 
Mariology or the Theological Virtues) 
in a few apt words. The book is well- 
bound and well-printed. It ought to 
have a profound influence on the spirit- 
ual life of our time. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Music Sacred and Profane 


Margaret Chanler, in her recent book, 
“Memory Makes Music,”! has made 
lovers of the most ethereal of all arts her 
debtors. Every word she has _ here 
written is important. She has produced 
a_ well-written, informative and _ in- 
teresting story of music. Under her 
magic touch Liszt, Wagner, and other 
Titans of the great art, some of whom 
were her acquaintances and others 
close friends, come alive again and en- 
rapture us by the memory of their 
exquisite melodies. She speaks of 
Richard Strauss as being very conserva- 

1 Memory Makes Music. By Margaret Chan- 


ler, author of “Roman Spring” (Stephen-Paul, 
New York City). 
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tive early in his career, because he con- 
sidered Brahms and Schumann as 
modern! 

The chapter on “Opera in Italy” 
is a high light in the story and should be 
an encouragement to the small opera 
company, for after hearing opera in 
Rome, Paris and New York, it was a 
small touring company which gave the 
author her first real taste for this type 
of music. 

The chapter on Gregorian Chant— 
its history and its revival in Church 
music—is particularly valuable to musi- 
cians working with Catholic choirs. 
When one realizes the span of years of 
musical history covered in this book, 
and the changes in music during that 
period, it makes one feel as Mrs. 
Chanler does, that one must listen 
closely to the unharmonious dissonances 
of strictly modern music with an open 
mind and try to grasp it, if one can. 
“Memory Makes Music” should be 
read by every musician, music student 
and music lover. ‘ 

CuHar.es J. Catan, O.P. 


Apologetics Geared to Our 
Day 


The “Divine Comedy” may be de- 
scribed as a long series of questions and 
answers. The questions came mostly 
from the pilgrim Dante, who has a 
searching intelligence and wonders at 
everything he meets with in the country 
beyond the grave. The answers)come 
for the most part from his guides, Virgil 
and Beatrice, and they are models of 
graciousness, clarity, directness, sound 
information, and crisp expression. After 
one of Beatrice’s luminous replies Dante 
exclaims: 


Such was the flowing of the holy stream 

That issued from the source whence all 
truth springs; 

And thus my wonder was set at rest. 
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Catholicism is a strange country even for 
many of its inhabitants. Certainly the 
non-Catholic pilgrim or sightseer is as 
much lost in wonder as was Dante in 
eternity. He needs a guide. Blessed 
the pilgrim who has for his guide a man 
like Canon Arendzen! He too will then 
exclaim at the limpid stream which issues 
from the source whence all truth springs 
and sets his wonder at rest. 

Under the headings of Philosophy, 
Apologetics, Doctrinal, Bible, The 
Church, Church History, Ethical and 
Social, the author handles about 245 
questions, and all in the space of 194 
pages.' These are replies from the plat- 
form—the sort of answers I heard the 
Catholic speaker giving to the hecklers 
in Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon 
last Summer. The questions were 
actually submitted to the author, and 
are not the kid-gloved stuff you might 
get in an inquiry class. They are 
hecklers’ questions, with the grammar 
corrected and the mere vituperation 
omitted. The questions themselves are 
valuable, therefore, as giving a close-up 
of the lay mind, especially the non- 
Catholic mentality. By pondering these 
questions, a reader might brief himself 
the better for instructing a convert. A 
generous index includes some 450 en- 
tries. 

1 Platform Replies. Vol. I. By Very Rev. 


J.P. Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D.,M.A. (The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland). 


The author is always brisk in his re- 
plies, but he does not sacrifice cogency 
for brevity. To a knotty question like 
that about private property he devotes 
some 1200 words in reply. When the 
answer involves considerable historical 
data, he gives it out with the snap of a 
Winchell broadcast—but sound, solid 
history. The author is eminently candid 
in his replies, and does not try to excuse 
the inexcusable, or to deny the unde- 
niable. 

In his contribution to “Winning Con- 
verts,” Msgr. Sheen says: “It is no 
longer Protestantism from which we 
convert souls; it is confusionism.... 
Practically all our textbooks on apologe- 
tics and our pamphlets are still battling 
Protestantism.” Canon Arendzen at 
least is one apologist who knows that the 
battle lines have shifted. It is indeed 
“confusionism”’ that he is here battling, 
and his tactics are just right for the con- 
test. He is well-grounded in his subject, 
and his thinking is clear and concise. 
And he suffereth the foolish question 
gladly. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent English and Irish 
Publications 


The manageress of the London Catho- 
lic bookstore told me the other day that 
she had already sold over a thousand 
copies of ““The Mass in Slow Motion” 
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by Msgr. Knox. I was not surprised. 
Books like that supply a real need. The 
chapters were originally talks given to 
school girls evacuated to the country 
during the war. The tone is always 
conversational, and yet profound spir- 
ituality is placed before the young hear- 
ers in most attractive fashion. Open 
the book at almost any page and you 
will find there perfect gems of spiritual 
expression. For me, one of the most 
telling pages in the book is that on which 
the transition from the Offertory to the 
Canon is described. At the Sanctus the 
priest ‘bends down, now that he has 


reached the very door of the heavenly 
temple, and takes one look through the 
keyhole. And he says: ‘SSSH! I’ve 
seen it! The glory of God . . . shining 
infront ofme. Take off your shoes, and 
let’s go in very quietly, on tiptoe, quite 
close’ ” (published by Sheed and Ward), 
Fr. Gerald Vann’s latest work is called 
“The Two Trees,” and consists of talks 
first given over the radio on the myster- 
ies of sorrow, love and pain. The value 
of the Cross is stressed by comparison 
with the significance of the Tree of 
Paradise (published by Collins, London). 
Francis J. Ripiey. 
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